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Tue present occupant of the Holy See holds 
a very different position in the eyes of the 
English-speaking peoples from that filled by 
any former pope since the date when Eng- 
land was separated from the Catholic com- 
munion. The reasons for this are many— 
some complex and so hidden as to be un- 
realised by most of those who are influenced 
by them. Others are on the surface, and 
should be visible to all whose thoughts ever 
range beyond the controversies of the hour. 
The old bitter political Protestantism—which 
looked upon all those of the Roman obedience 
as traitors in heart, only waiting for an 
opportune time to hatch some new plot as 
foul as that which little boys still com- 
memorate on the Fifth of November—is 
not dead, but so far gone in dotage that 
no one heeds the low mutterings of its im- 
potent rage. We never hear of it now 
except when some provincial town has its 
quiet disturbed by an ‘escaped nun,” or 
some itinerant lecturer whose fierce harangues 
commonly do not even find a column to pre- 
serve them in the nearest local paper. 

The religion of which the Pope is the head 
is still dreadful to many as representing a 
theological system which they conceive to be 
contrary to the teaching of Holy Scripture; and 
to others because it is believed by them to be, 
as it undoubtedly is, an enemy of certain things 
which go under the name of liberty. Whether 
the liberty on which the Church wages war 
be of a kind which Englishmen understand or 
would value is a question on which we need 
not enter. 

This change of feeling has grown up slowly. 
Those who are old enough to remember the 
‘Papal Aggression’? turmoil are aware that 
at that time there was no small danger of new 
penal laws being enacted. A generation has 
grown up since then, and vast and utterly 
unforeseen changes have taken place in every 
civilised land. Italy bas become a powerful 
kingdom, and the pope is no longer a tem- 
poral monarch. Leo XIII. is the first pope 
for many ages past who, from the very begin- 
ning of his reign, has had to depend solely on 
his spiritual power. Men had been told, ever 
since the religious changes of the sixteenth 
century, that the papacy was a mere monarchy 
upheld for the convenience of the Catholic 





states; that the spiritual authority was an 
imposture which was not exposed because it 
was to the interest of certain of the great 
powers of the Continent to give it their sup- 
port. The changes of the last few years have 
demonstrated that this crude notion had no 
foundation. The governments which rule the 
Catholic populations of Europe are either 
violently hostile or passive spectators, yet we 
must go back to a period long antecedent to 
the Reformation before we find a pope exer- 
cising the unquestioned power now possessed 
by Lee “IIL. 

When the decree of papal infallibility was 
promulgated, late in the life of Leo’s pre- 
decessor, it came as a shock to many Catholics 
and to almost all Protestants. The mind of 
Mr. Gladstone was exercised thereby not a 
little, as his pamphlets bear testimony. He 
was in that, as in so many other things, a 
type of his countrymen, given to reason on 
words he but half understood. On matters per- 
taining to theology it is not our purpose to 
enter. We may, however, be permitted to 
point out that it was an immense boon to 
many Catholics, as it defined the limits of a 
power which was before but vaguely appre- 
hended. Had the papal throne become during 
the old state of things the seat of a vain or 
fanatical person untold dangers might have 
arisen. The conciliar decree makes it 
almost impossible that a catastrophe such as 
some members of the Latin communion end 
many outsiders have dreaded or longed for 
should take place. 

To those who believe that freedom and 
order are among the greatest blessings that 
man can enjoy—sisters, not antagonistic 
forces—the election of Cardinal Pecci to the 
pontifical throne gave much satisfaction. He 
was known to be a pure-minded, henest 
ecclesiastic, seemingly without ambition, but 
with a habit of doing his duty in a plain, 
straightforward manrer, without cowardice, 
bravado, or parade. He had, as governor of 
Benevento, when a very young man, made the 
people love him; and—what, perhaps, tells 
still more to his credit—he had incurred the 
hatred of the brigands by whom the country 
was infested and of the scoundrel-aristocracy 
who protected them. As Nuncio in Belgium at 
the court of Leopold I., he was placed in 
a most trying position. Leopold has earned 
the character of a good king. There are 
probably few Belgians who do not respect his 
memory. He was, however, promoted to the 
new throne by a series of intrigues which 
do little credit to any concerned in them. 
As the Protestant king of a country almost 
entirely Catholic, his position was unfor- 
tunate. The peculiarities of his own mind 
did not tend to soften the evils which a differ- 
ence in religion was calculated to create. He 
was above all things doctrinaire. His mind 
was as incapable of seeing that much must be 
allowed for imagination and sympathy as was 
that of Guizot himself. To sucha man as we 
know the Pope then was, it must have been no 
small trial to act as Nuncio at the court of 
a man whose ideal of life was in almost every- 
thing the opposite of his own. On one matter 
we may believe that there was cordial agree- 
ment. Those who take the least exalted 
view of Leopold must admit that he showed 
a desire to make those he ruled happy. 

When the time came for Pecci to leave 





Belgium, he crossed over to this country. 
Though the days spent in England were few, 
we are sorry that so little regarding trem has 
been recorded. We can well imagine that 
certain things seen here—the flaunting vulgar 
wealth, the miserable poverty and brazen vice, 
contrasted, as it is, with so very much of 
ardent unselfish charity and deep religious 
feeling—must have made a lasting impression 
on the mind of the ardent and poetical 
Itaiian priest. Shortly after his return to 
Italy Pecci became Bishop of Perugia. To 
follow his government of that see, even in 
the most sketchy detail, is impossible. His 
lot was cast in evil times for an ecclesiastic 
whose faith in the religion which he had 
learned at his mother’s knee had never been 
shaken. All accounts, even the most hostile, 
represent him as governing with moderation, 
fairness, and zeal. His desire was not to 
hide, but to stamp out, abuses. The secret 
societies were at work everywhere, and with 
them he could make no compromise. At 
length came the fall of the temporal power 
of the pope, the suppression of the religious 
orders and other confiscations, accompanied by 
a desire on the part of the Italian Govern- 
ment to subject the Church to the State A 
condition of things had come about which 
placed every bishop who desired to do his 
duty in the most trying position. The Bishop 
of Perugia was now reckoned one of the 
foremost men in Italy. The war he carried 
on with the government is the more note- 
worthy on account of the excellent temper 
with which it was conducted. The bishop 
struck some very hard blows; but there was 
none of the bad language and false rhetoric 
which would certainly have been used by an 
inferior man. In style and manner those 
who differ most widely from his sentiments 
must admit that there is nothing but what is 
excellent. 

It would seem to be a loss to the world 
that so much of the future Pope’s life had to 
be occupied with fighting political battles 
which few but Italians can thoroughly under- 
stand. The eloquent denunciation of vice 
and those things which directly lead to a 
deterioration in morals must appeal to the 
hearts of all; and many in this country will 
be gladdened «s well as surprised to find that 
Pecci always advocated a wide and liberal 
culture for all classes and both sexes. He 
had himself studied physical science in youth 
with ardour, and has always shown himself 
utterly opposed to those obscurantist fancies 
which have lead narrow-minded folk to de- 
nounce many of the most important discoveries 
as the very smoke of the pit. 

The future Pope had in childhood a happy 
home. This inestimable advantage, which is 
the lot of so few, evidently exercised a 
very marked effect upon his life. We know 
no one of our contemporaries who has said 
wiser and nobler things on domestic life and 
the duties of parents and children. In 
England, however much men and women may 
go astray, there are very few who consciously 
set themselves to uproot the foundations on 
which all civil society is built. In some 
other lands this is not the case. There are 
compactly organised bodies of men who have 
come to the conclusion that the laws which 
govern human life are capable of repeal, and 
that something higher and nobler than the 
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home may be evolved. That those who dog- 
matically hold this opinion aro a numerous 
body in any Christian land we do not believe ; 
but the poison in its diluted form has 
spread widely, and is the cause of much 
that is most hateful in modern lite. The 
insane worship of money, the mad chase 
after the lower pleasures of life, and the 
consequence which follows—thatall the higher 
and nobler virtues and desires are thrust on 
one side or treated as a mild form of insanity 
—may be directly traced to the unhappy homes 
in which so many of us have found ourselves 
when we first became self-conscious beings. 
The man who once said in our hearing that 
Father Damien was ‘‘a fool’ for devoting 
his life to the lepers of Molekai was a 
specimen of a class, we fear a large one, which 
has no ideal of life higher than that of the 
Roman rabble, whose cry was for bread and 
games. Could we regard such as he as a 
survival from the ancient world—a speci- 
men of a type of man long since passed 
away, he would be valuable as an anthropo- 
logical curiosity. We fear, however, that such 
is not the case; but that a new type is being 
formed which will try to adapt all the 
appliances of modern civilisation to the grati- 
fication of the lower desires and the extinction 
of such things as are noble in man—a sort 
of being that will war with revolutionary 
fury on those faculties which make souls like 
Shakspere and Saint Francis possible, for it 
must ever be borne in mind that if the heroic 
be blotted from the minds of men, poetry and 
art in any forms in which we care to know 
them will as certainly perish as the nobler 
virtues. The man or men who composed the 
liad and the sad lay of the Niblungs were 
no more absorbed in the lower pleasures than 
Saint Bernard or Mrs. Fry. Their thoughts 
differed in kind as well as in degree from the 
people who so complacently tell us that it is 
their full intention ‘‘to make the most of 
life,” and imply, without as yet having the 
courage to say so in plain words, that they 
and theirs can live in a fool’s paradise of ever- 
changing delights they care little for the 
unhappy toilers around them, so long as the 
existing organisations—the state, the church, 
or anything else—remain strong enough to 
keep suffering humanity from revolutionary 
violence. 

It is evidently the opinion of Leo XIIL., 
as it is of all persons who understand anything 
of the growth of the human faculties, that 
the earliest years of life mould the character 
for good or for evil, and that nothing can 
supply the place of a mother’s love or the 
mild, firm rule of a good and sensible father. 
As bishop and as Pope this subject has been 
dwelt upon by him again and again. We 
are in the fullest agreement with Dr. O’ Reilly 
where he says that Leo XIII., when defend- 
ing the institutions and morals of his own 
communion, ‘‘ defends the dearest, deepest, 
most vital and sacred, interest of every Pro- 
testant country on the face of the globe, the 
essential liberty, morality, and happiness of 
every Protestant home in existence.” 

Dr. O'Reilly, as a devout Roman Catholic, 
naturally says many things which his Pro- 
testant readers will not accept in the sense in 
which he meansthem. Those whoacknowledge 
the papacy as a divine institution, and those 
who look upon it as a mere political growth— 





the resultant of many favourable conditions 
long continued—are severed from each other 
by a line which no amount of good feeling on 
either side will obliterate. Modern revolu- 
tions have also complicated matters. The 
position of the state in Italy, existing, as it 
at present does, as a power bitterly hostile to 
the church, renders Dr. O’Reilly’s pages much 
less peaceful than we could have wished them 
to be ; but no honest and sincere man, however 
strong his sympathies may be with the modern 
changes in Italy, can know the truth concern- 
ing much that has in recent days taken place 
in that land without feeling that an amount of 
harsh disregard for the interests of others has 
been exhibited by those in authority which is 
utterly without excuse. Those who hold the 
opinion that it was wise and just to confiscate 
the property of the religious houses will not be 
prepared to affirm that the interests of living 
people should have been sacrificed. Dr. 
O’Reilly—though he is, we gather, a fervent 
Liberal so far as politics are concerned—takes 
a very dark view of all the dealings of the 
Italian State with the Holy See. Whether 
we agree with him or not, the opinions of an 
accomplished American who knows the 
country well are worthy of the careful con- 
sideration of those who have derived all the 
knowledge they possess from partizan news- 
papers and the gossip picked up in hotels. 

For English readers the most important 
part of the volume consists in the picture 
which it paints of a most interesting char- 
acter. The devout child of devout parents, 
calm, strong of will, and of extreme mildness 
of expression. We rougher Teutons, had any 
of us been compelled by circumstance or 
conscience to write at length on many of the 
subjects that have employed the pen of Leo, 
would have used an amount of hard words 
such as could not fail to exasperate our 
antagonists. The great Italians of to-day 
are like their forefathers: they can smite with 
a gentleness which is very terrible. That 
the Pope is in the first rank of states- 
men none can call in question who are in 
possession of the facts of his long career. 
‘The difficulties he has had to encounter have 
been enormous. The Italian State, the Ger- 
man Empire, and the French democracy have 
been at war with him. There is now peace 
with Germany and truce elsewhere. In all 
the wide world beyond the European con- 
tinent, over Ireland, the Americas, and our 
own great Indian Empire, he is ever watchful. 
To some it will have come as an unmixed 
cause for thankfulness, to others as a horrible 
portent ; but the fact is clear that he whom 
his followers call ‘‘the prisoner of the 
Vatican” exercises a far wider and more un- 
disputed sway than any one of his pre- 
decessors. 

We have but one fault to find with Dr. 
O’Reilly’s volume. Agreeing as we do with 
him in every point of importance, we are 
bound to say that we think his taste faulty 
in one particular. In writing of a living 
man, a reticence of praise is called for which 
is not required when speaking of the dead. 
The office and the man are distinct. It is a 
pity that we are sometimes reminded in these 
pages of the way laudatory persons think it 
becomes them to write of American presidents 
and English ministers who have happened to 
win the affections of the democracy. 





We cannot find space to make remarks on 
Mr. O:dcastle’s book. There is hardly a fact 
worth knowing in it which is not contained 
in the larger volume. We have by no means 
a high opinion of the author’s style ; and the 
eminent persons who have contributed to his 
pages are not seen at their best. 

Epwarp Peacock. 








Underwoods. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
(Chatto & Windus. ) 


Even if Underwoods had not been preceded by 
A Child’s Garden, there would doubtless be 
many of Mr. Stevenson’s readers who would 
not be oblivious to the fact that he had 
written some charming verses. Those who 
have read the Travels with a Donkey can 
hardly fail to have been allured from the 
direct stream of narrative by such snatches 
of song as ‘*The Caravanserai”? or ‘‘The 
Country of the Camisards”’ ; while the author’s 
‘‘ House Beautiful” and other poems have 
won admirers prior to their inclusion in the 
volume just published. But it is a different 
thing to charm a reader by an occasional 
lyrical outflow, and to win his loyalty by a 
collection of poems. 

Mr. Stevenson has been complimented for 
his happy adoption of the title which Ben 
Jonson gave to his collection of fugitive 
poems and versicles—I confess I fail to see 
on what grounds. The title has no particular 
relevancy to the contents of the book—cer- 
tainly none, at least, to the latter portion of 
it, that written in ‘‘ Scots.” If, instead of 
from Ben Jonson, Mr. Stevenson had appro- 
priated from Herrick the collective name 
which that genial singer gave to his poetic 
offspring, there would have been less objection 
to urge. The same blithe spirit animates the 
poet of these new Underwoods as inspired the 
author of the Hesperides. There is no imita- 
tion of Herrick, yet this poet is more fre- 
quently suggested than any other. It is 
significant, moreover, that the best verses in 
Mr. Stevenson’s volume are those which posi- 
tively or vaguely call to mind memories of the 
delicate music, the bland graciousness, of him 
who so long dwelt and lilted in “‘ miry Devon.” 
This Herrick-strain is perceptible not only in 
the charming envoy : 

** Go, little book, and wish to all 

Flowers in the garden, meat ia the hall, 

A bin of wine, a spice of wit, 

A house with lawns enclosing it, 

A living river by the door, 

A nightingale in the sycamore ! ’’— 
or in these opening lines of ‘“‘The House 
Beautiful” : 


‘* A naked house, a naked moor, 
A shivering pool before the door, 
A garden bare of flowers and fruit, 
And poplars at the garden foot : 
Such is the place that I live in, 
Bleak without and bare within ’’— 


or, again, in the poem “To a Gardener,” 
with its closing quatrain : 


** And I, being provided thus, 
Shall, with superb asparagus, 
A book, a taper, and a cup 
Of country wine, divinely sup ’’— 


not only in these, but even in such a para- 
doxical couplet as 


‘* Dew, frost and mountains, fire and seas, 
Tumultuary silences.” 
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Underwoods consists practically of two 
books: the one of poems in English, the 
other of poems in Scots. The two portions 
are as distinct as if they were the productions, 
say, of a contemporary Herrick and of a con- 
temporary Burns. The attempt to criticise 
them as a poetic whole is absurd. This, of 
course, not because of the linguistic dis- 
tinction, nor on account of the different 
metrical methods pursued in each; but 
because the dominant mental mood of the 
second portion of the book entirely differs 
from that of the first, because the aspects of 
life therein viewed are seen with other eyes, 
and are interpreted for us in a manner abso- 
lutely alien to what we have grown accus- 
tomed to ere we leave the English section. 

Thirty-eight poems make up Book I. Of 
these, about a third are addresses to friends 
and relatives. Most of these rhymed epistles 
are touched with dainty grace, though their 
inclusion is a mistake in so far that it in- 
evitably leads to the inference that the 
author’s poetic store must be meagre indeed 
if these are his choice gatherings therefrom. 
It would be unfair to assert that any one of 
them is too slight for publication. It would, 
on the other hand, be unjust to state that 
they have any poetic warrant for their in- 
sertion in a volume wherein we naturally 
expect to find only the rarest flowering of a 
writer’s mind, selected with the most careful 
discrimination. The best (excepting one) of 
these dedicatory pieces are those addressed to 
the author’s father and to his friend, Mr. 
H. F. Brown. The first affects us by its 
filial reverence and by its graceful diction ; 
the second pleases even more by its dexterous 
simplicity. In neither, however, is there a 
single noteworthy line—a word or phrase so 
especially fortunate that the reader at once 
recognises the coinage as the product of that 
occult faculty which we call genius. The 
exception referred to is the poem in admirable 
blank verse inscribed to N. V. de G.S. Here 
Mr. Stevenson shows that he can make as 
well as merely speak in verse. 


*¢ And from the shore hear inland voices call’’ 


is one of the two, at most three or four, 
haunting lines which remain when the volume 
is laid aside. To have uttered even one or 
two lines memorable for their quintessential 
poetry, their subtle, inexplicable magic, is 
something in these days, when an infinitude 
of jargon passes for poetry. But one or two 
really noteworthy lines do not make a poem, 
much less many poems, any more than one 
snowstorm makes a winter. 

A curious uncertainty is apt to arise in the 
mind of the critic while his ear is tickled 
with the delight of some such line as that 
quoted above. If he be wary, he will at 
once seek to determine whether the haunting 
words do indeed, howsoever remotely, derive 
from some ancestral line of potent music ; or 
whether, in truth, they inherit nothing of their 
magic, and are, like the first pieces of a new 
coinage, fresh from the mint of their author’s 
mind. If, on the contrary, the critic allow 
himself to dally with doubt, he will be apt 
either tomake a sweeping assertion of plagiar- 
ism or, more probably, to lose all sense of 
haunting reminiscence. And it so happened, 
during the perusal of Underwoods, that now 
and again I was aware of tantalising echoes of 





and to hold up a veil of obscurity before cer- 
tain words, phrases, or poems. The epistle 
to N. V. de G. S.—is not Landor at once 
suggested, even though no single line has its 
prototype in the poetry of the author of ‘‘ The 
Hamadryad”? Even the already quoted 
admirable line, 


‘* And from the shore hear inland voices call,’’ 


strikes me as distinctly Landorian, in its con- 
cision even more than in its balanced rhythm. 
In the same poem, does not the opening line, 


‘¢ The unfathomable sea, and time, and tears,” 


contain an echo of Shelley’s monumental 
lines on ‘‘Time’’? In the rhymed address to 
Mr. Andrew Lang (very charming in its 
graceful ease and frank personalities) the 
reader encounters the line: 


** Or of the old unhappy gods.”’ 


Probably he is at once perturbed by some 
vague feeling that he has previously read this 
line. Then the mental atmosphere grows 
clearer, and while he remembers that Words- 
worth’s imagination was touched not by the 
olden gods, but by a Highland reaper, who 
sang as she stood amid the corn, he realises 
who it was that wrought such subtle music 
out of the simple words “old” and ‘‘un- 
happy ” : 
‘** For old, unhappy, far-off things.”’ 


On the opposite page, in an epistolary poem 

entitled ‘‘ Et Tu in Arcadia Vixisti,” there 

occurs this fine passage : 

‘¢ And perilous lands thou sawest, sounding shores 
And seas and forests drear, inland and dale 

And mountain dark.” 

What lover of English poetry but would at 
once hear beneath these lines the deeper, the 
supreme music of one of Keats’s most ex- 
quisite lines? Genius seems to have the 
power to usurp the prerogative of using 
certain words, so that any writers who adopt 
them thereafter run the risk of designation as 
singers of borrowed strains. It is unfortunate 
for the bard who does not possess genius, and 
it is, perhaps, illogical and foolish; but the 
fact remains. Shakspere would seem to have 
a prescriptive right to the word “ wrought,” 
since he used it so wonderfully of Othello 
when “perplexed in the extreme.” None 
can write of “‘ perilous” lands or seas without 
apparent infringement of Keats’s literary 
patent in that felicitous adjective; nor can 
the contemporary verse-writer, howsoever 
dexterously, insert an ‘‘immemorial” with- 
out tempting his critics to remind him of 
Tennysonian echoes. 

It is significant that the finest lines in this 
volume are so markedly reminiscent. They 
emphasise—to one reader at any rate—the 
inference that the author of Underwoods is a 
man of fine poetic culture, but nota poet. I 
havea very strong admiration for Mr. Stevenson 
as a story-teller and an essayist. His prose is 
virile, flexible, delicate, and rhythmical. These 
qualities combine to form a style which has a 
vital charm not excelled by that of any living 
writer. So fine an artist in words can 
well afford to be content with prose—the 
prose of the richest and most potent language 
in the world. No one could read Mr. Steven- 





son’s recently published collection of stories 








familiar verse. The most noteworthy lines|(Z7he Merry Men, &c.) without being struck 
in the book seemed at once to call to mind! by his variety and resource of language. 


Four such radically distinct yet thoroughly 
original tales as ‘‘ The Merry Men,”’ ‘‘ Olalla,”’ 
“Thrawn Janet,” and ‘The Treasure of 
Franchard,” could hardly have been written 
by any other English romancist of the day. 
They can be read again and again for the 
mere pleasure afforded by their felicitous 
words and phrases. The writer, one feels, is 
a master of his art. 

But in Underwoods there is nothing of this. 
To begin with, the reader realises that he 
brings to the perusal something of the same 
pleasurable expectancy wherewith he would 
take up any new tale or essay by Mr. 
Stevenson. Former pleasure has produced an 
intellectual prejudice, as it were, whereby 
the author gains greater benefit than is his 
due. In the next place, there is in these 
poems little or nothing either of that origin- 
ality or of that satisfying beauty which con- 
jointly characterise Mr. Stevenson’s best 
prose. They are the production of an ac- 
complished writer and a cultivated student of 
literature ; but from first to last they carry no 
emblem of the royalty of poetry. As verses 
by a prose writer they deserve high praise, 
and, for their author’s sake, a gladsome wel- 
come. As practically the first poetic fruits of 
a writer who has had long literary experience, 
they hold out no golden promise, nor have 
they in themselves that which will preserve 
them from the avarice of time. 

When we turn from the English to the 
Scottish poems we have to reckon, as it were, 
with a new author. The delicate air, the 
dainty fancifulness, the pleasant personalities 
and individuality of the first half of Under- 
woods belong to another sphere than the racy 
and vigorous vitality of the second section. 
In his admirable preface Mr. Stevenson, in 
acknowledging that he is no purist in his 
choice of Scottish, and while referring to his 
preference for the ‘‘ Lallan tongue,” admits 
that Burns has often appeared to him as a 
foreigner. Yet it is Burns rather than Scott 
whom he follows linguistically as well as in 
metrical methods. He speaks in good ‘‘ Lallan”’ 
indeed ; yet he only occasionally rivals Scott’s 
‘‘ brave metropolitan utterance.’ He has the 
secret of the force and point of good Scottish ; 
but not, as in his prose, that of its magic 
pathos and extreme beauty. Yet how ad- 
mirably delineative are these bucolics—de- 
spite the townsman’s slip in the second line 
of the second stanza : 


‘* Frae the high hills the curlew ca’s ; 
The sheep gang baaing by the wa’s ; 
Or whiles a clan o’ roosty craws 

Cangle thegether ; 
The wild bees seek the gairden raws, 
Weariet wi’ heather. 


‘* Or in the gloamin’ douce an’ gray 
The sweet-throat mavis tunes her lay ; 
The herd comes linkin’ down the brae ; 
An’ by degrees 
The muckle siller miine maks way 
Amang the trees.’’ 


It is in irony and satire, however, that Mr. 
Stevenson most reveals his affinity to Burns. 
What caustic speech, what happy freedom of 
expression—where English would be blas- 
phemous or vulgar—what keen incisiveness in 
poems like ‘‘The Blast,” ‘‘The Counterblast 





Tronical,” and ‘‘Embro’ Hie Kirk”! The 
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first-named must surely have been inspired by 
the Ayrshire singer. 

‘¢ Tt’s rainin’. Weet’s the gairden sod, 

Weet the Jang roads whaur gangrels plod— 
A maist unceevil thing o’ God 

In mid July— 
If ye’ll just curse the sneckdraw, dod ! 

An’ sae wull L! 

‘* He’s a braw place in Heev’n, ye ken, 

An’ lea’s us puir, forjaskit men, 
Clamjamfried in the but and ben 
He ca’s the earth— 
A wee bit inconvenient den 
No muckle worth.” 
In the second the irony is too keen and 
bitter for the poet who would fain have seen 
the Deil sneak into some unfrequented neuk 
in Paradise. Itis the production of a Scottish 
Heine. 
‘* it’s strange that God should fash to frame 
The yearth and lift sae hie, 
An’ clean forget to explain the same 
To a gentleman like me. 
* # * * ¥ 
‘* Tt’s a different thing that I demand, 
Tho’ humble as can be— 
A statement fair in my Maker’s hand 
To a gentleman hke me: 
** A clear account writ fair an’ broad, 
An’ a plain apologie ; 
Or the deevil 4 ceevil word to God 
From a geutleman like me.’’ 
But none other than Burns, again, could have 
inspired the third, wherein we hear how, 
among other forethoughts for His chosen folk 
of the Free Kirk— 
‘* The Lord Himsel’ in former days 
Waled out the proper tiines for praise 
An’ named the proper kind o’ claes 
For foik to preach in.’’ 

Mr. Stevenson certainly deserves to see the 
fulfilment of his modest wish—the wish to have 
his hour as a native maker, and be read by 
his ‘‘own countryfolk in our own dying lan- 
guage; an ambition, surely, rather of the 
heart than of the head, so restricted as it is in 
prospect of endurance, so parochial in bounds 
of space.” Scottish, it is too true, no longer 
prevails as a national language, though it still 
lingers among the peasantry and poor folk of 
remote districts. No poets since Burns have 
surpassed T'annahill, Motherwell, and that 
little known poet of the poor — David 
Wingate. Mr. Stevenson does not excel any 
of these ; but as a maker of true and delight- 
ful Scottish poetry he deserves to be read and 
remembered. 

Yet when I come to say a last word of 
Underwoods, it is to refer again to the first 
portion thereof. ‘The House Beautiful” 
aud ‘‘Skerryvore”—‘‘for love of lovely 
words”—I recall with growing pleasure. 
But, to my mind, better than any of its more 
ambitious neighbours, better than any poem 
cither of those in English or of those in Scots, 
is the little piece called “‘ A Requiem.” The 
haunting music of this unvarnished, this 
simplest and homeliest of dirges, is not for 
either praise or blame. Some will feel all its 
subtle charm ; to others it will seem nothing 
else than the fragment of a song; yet I 
believe it will outlive—it assuredly deserves 
to outlive—the whole of Underwoods, and 
perhaps, so greedy is oblivion, the greater 
portion of the author’s prose. 

** Under the wide and starry sky, 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will 





‘¢ This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be ; 
Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill.”? 


Wittram Saare. 








TWO BOOKS ON FRENCH PRISONS. 


In Russian and French Prisons. By Prince 
Kropotkine. (Ward & Downey.) 


Prison Life in Siberia. By Fedor Dostoieffsky. 
Sole and Authorised Translation by H. 
Sutherland Edwards. (Maxwell.) 


Prince Kxoporktye’s work consists mainly of 
a reprint of the articles which appeared in 
the Nineteenth Century when the Lansdell- 
Kropotkine controversy was raging. It will 
be remembered that Dr. Lansdell was sent by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society to 
distribute the Scriptures among Russian 
criminals in Siberia, and that he published 
his experiences in two ponderous volumes 
which gave a very rose-coloured description 
of Russian and Siberian prisons. Mr. 
Lansdell had got hold of the official side of 
the question, and had seen the prisons and 
exiles in the company of official super- 
intendents, who had taken care to have every- 
thing prepared for his reception. Prince 
Kropotkine shows how this is done : 


‘* All serious explorers of our penal institutions 
are unanimous in saying that one learns nothing 
from a mere inspection of a prison. ‘ Each 
prison undergoes a magical change when a 
visitor is expected,’ says one of them. ‘I did 
not recognise the lock-up which I had visited 
incognito, when I went afterwards to the same 
lock-up in my official quality,’ says another. 
‘The prisoners never unveil to ¢£n inspector the 
horrors committed in the prison, as they know 
that the inspector goes away and the jailer 
remains,’ says a third explorer.” 


In another place, Prince Kropotkine quotes 
from the Russkaya Ryech the experiences of a 
Russian officer who was imprisoned under 
Loris-Melikoff : 


“On one occasion we were visited by an 
inspector of prisons, After casting a look 
down the scuttle, he asked us if our food was 
good ? or was there anything of which we 
could complain?, Not only did the inmates 
declare that they were completely satisfied, 
they even enumerated articles of diet which we 
had never so much as smelt, This sort of 
thing is only natural. If complaints were 
made, the inspector would lecture the governor 
a little and go away; while the prisoners who 
made them would remain behind and be paid 
we their temerity with the rod or the black- 
te) e.”” 


That Dr. Lansdell was the victim of the 


kind of deception only too frequently practised - 


by Russians on foreign travellers who are 
suspected of ‘‘ taking notes ” is pretty certain. 
Indeed a Russian official of high standing told 
a friend of the present writer as much; but I 
am inclined to tuink that the picture which 
Prince Kropotkine presents of Russian prison- 
life, though by no means highly coloured or 
untruthful, is likely to give an exaggerated 
idea of the brutality of the Russian govern- 
ment. In perusing the interesting pages of 
Prince Kropotkine’s book English readers 
should not leave out of sight that the con- 
ditions under which the ordinary middle-class 
Russian lives are far from sanitary, and that 
consequently the privations he would be 





subjected to in prison, severe and terrible 
enough, no doubt, even to him, would not be 
so unbearable as they would be for the average 
Englishman. But the cruelty consists in in- 
carcerating refined young ladies and students 
in such dens. The treatment the prisoners 
receive at the hands of the governors is, of 
course, brutal and cruel, sometimes revolting 
in the extreme. This is not surprising. The 
men singled out for these appointments are 
not picked from the best classes of Russian 
officialism. They are generally uneducated 
good-for-nothings, who have gone through the 
mill of official corrupticn, and are lost to every 
sense of humanity. The way these monsters 
rob, flog, and otherwise ill-treat their unfortu- 
nate victims—who, it should not be forgotten, 
have forfeited their right to citizenship, and 
are dead in the eyes of the law—is ably 
described by the prince, who contents himself 
with giving extracts from official reports, 
private diaries, newspaper articles, and sober 
facts only. 

Prince Kropotkine’s experience of French 
prisons does not appear to have been much 
better. The petty tyranny of the prison 
officials is such as to drive a large proportion 
of the prisoners mad; and the treatment of 
juvenile offenders, in particular, appears to be 
criminal in its brutality. That the prisons of 
republican France should not be superior 
to those of autocratic Russia will not, 
perhaps, surprise English readers; but the 
conclusion at which the prince arrives will 
certainly set them thinking. He maintains 
that all forms of incarceration that are based 
on the principle of subjecting the will and 
character of the individual to a uniform 
mechanical system of repression tend to 
deprave the criminal and prevent him from 
becoming a useful member of society on his 
release. 

Not content with this statement, however, 
Prince Kropotkine proceeds to lay down that, 
as all crime is a disease, and frequently but 
the result of an artificial state of society, im- 
prisonment should no longer be regarded as 
a punishment, but as a sort of social hospital, 
in which the characters of the patients are to 
be educated into self-reliance and morality. 
The attitude assumed by Prince Kropotkine 
is thoroughly logical, and one, moreover, 
which has been adopted in theory at least by 
our own government. Indeed, if statistics 
prove anything, they certainly prove that our 
enlightened prison policy has resulted in a 
remarkable decrease of crime, notwithstanding 
the very great increase in our population ; 
and for this reason I feel rather inclined to 
quarrel with Prince Kropotkine for his some- 
what unjust treatment of our prison system, 
which he states is much inferior to that of 
France. 

Whatever opinions readers may have on 
this very vexed subject, they will all agree 
that the prince has given a most vivid picture 
of Russian prison life. But the student of 
the Siberian convict system should read also 
the reminiscences of another victim of Russian 
autocracy, Dostoyeffsky, now dead, whose 
Notes from the Dead House has been translated 
by Mr. Sutherland Edwards under the title 
of Prison Life in Siberia. Nothing can be 


more powerful in style and more intensely 
realistic than these ghastly experiences, told 
in simple language, and put inte the mouth 
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of a repentant murderer. I take this oppor- 
tunity of complimenting Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards on the elegant and faithful render- 
ing by which one of the masterpieces of 
Russian literature has been reproduced to 
English readers. 

E. A. Braytey Hopcerts. 








A Modern Zoroastrian. 
(White. ) 


‘“‘Ty I am good for anything,” says Mr. Laing, 
in the preface to this volume, “ it is fora cer- 
tain faculty of lucid condensation.” Readers 
of his former volume on Modern Science and 
Modern Thought will probably not be indis- 
posed to concede him a fair measure of this 
“ certain faculty’ without stopping to enquire 
how far ‘‘ condensation ” can, in the nature of 
things, be properly qualified by “lucidity.” 
It may easily happen that inordinate and un- 
scrupulous ‘‘ condensation” may have its 
natural issue in ‘density’? rather than in 
‘lucidity’; and in my opinion this is pre- 
cisely the effect of his present volume. Here 
Mr. Laing condenses a goodly number of the 
facts and processes of the material and moral 
universe, until he obtains as their outcome 
and expression a single general law of duality 
or mutually antagonistic principles. He 
terms this; “‘the all-pervading principle of 
polarity which manifests itself everywhere as 
the fundamental condition of the material 
and spiritual universe.’ Now with Mr. 
Laing’s collection of instances and illus- 
trations which seem to manifest these 
phenomena in the material universe I am 
not disposed to find fault. He has collected 
them with an industry and zeal not always 
attended with discrimination; but a little 
oversight of that kind might be forgiven a 
man bent, at all hazards, to prove a favourite 
theory. What I complain of is the inability 
to distinguish between a natural process or 
phenomenon and its verbal relation to us. 
Like many another scientist, Mr. Laing suffers 
himself to be borne along on the wings of a 
definition or mere verbal symbolism, not re- 
flecting how imperfectly it may connote the 
real facts of the case. With his extended 
studies of most departments of science, Mr. 
Laing ought to be aware not only that many 
of the phenomena comprehended for conveni- 
ence under the term polarity are as yet very 
imperfectly investigated, but that even when 
their determinations are most clearly expressed 
we ure not in a position as yet to lay down 
any general truth respecting them. To take 
a single instance—the centrifugal and centri- 
petal forces in the law of gravitation : it would 
surely be a hasty inference which would bring 
these under a supposed general law of polarity, 
thereby ascribing them to dual principles, 
instead of assuming them to be diverse phases 
of one and the same principle; and the same 
observation may be extended mutatis mutandis 
to almost every other illustration employed by 
him. In truth, Mr. Laing seems to have 
forgotten that the value of such a verbal 
symbol as polarity is purely hypothetical. 
Like the law of gravitation, evolution, and 
similar terms, it is used as a convenient class 
designation of certain similar phenomena, not 
as a definitive determination of truth. Much 
more must be learnt concerning its operations, 
With its determining causes, conditions, and 


By Samuel Laing. 





limits, before it can be fairly described as it 
is by Mr. Laing as the fundamental condition 
of the material and spiritual universe. 

But the consideration of polarity as a 
primary law of the physical world is only a 
part of Mr. Laing’s object. To quote his own 
words (p. 89): ‘‘It remains to show how the 
fundamental law of polarity affects the more 
complex relations of life and of its various 
combinations.” Whereupon he proceeds to 
trace what he conceives to be its action in 
any department of human knowledge wherein 
he finds the least semblance of diverse or 
mutually conflicting principles, ending in its 
application to metaphysics and religions. I 
need hardly say that its crowning merit is 
claimed to be its complete solution of the 
mystery of evil. He says: 


‘The existence of evil in the world is as 
palpable a fact as the existence of good. There 
are many things which to our human per- 
ceptions appear to be base, cruel, foul, and 
ugly, just as clearly as other things appear to 
be noble, merciful, pure, and beautiful. Whence 
come they? If the existence of good proves 
a good Creator, how can we escape the in- 
ference that the existence of evil proves an evil 
one ?” (p. 171). 


But though Mr. Laing states thus explicitly 
this Zoroastrian conclusion of his specula- 
tions, I cannot perceive that he makes the use 
of it which a firm persuasion in its universal 
applicability would lead one to expect. In 
order to make his theory homogeneous, in 
order to prove that polarity in physics is 
identical with Zoroastrianism in metaphysics 
and theology, he ought to admit not only that 
this duality is the general law of the universe, 
but that it is conditioned and set in motion by 
antagonistic agencies. Is Mr. Laing prepared 
to contend that positive and negative 
electricity, the centrifugal and centripetal 
forces in gravitation, must equally with 
heredity and variation in species, predestina- 
tion and free-will, beauty and ugliness, truth 
and falsehood, be ascribed to mutually con- 
flicting powers? With this enlargement of 
his scope required by philosophical con- 
sistency, it would be interesting to learn, as to 
‘the polarity of the sexes,” which he would 
place under the dominion of Ormuzd, and 
which under the rule of Ahriman. 

In short, Mr. Laing has been led away by 
the seductive influences of a specious defini- 
tion and superficial analogy to put forth a 
theory of the universe which he is not only 
wholly unable to prove, but which runs 
counter to much of his own speculation. At 
present the tendencies of scientific enquiry— 
the conservation of energy, the capacity of 
each force for assuming the form of another, 
such phenomena as isomerism, &c.—all point 
in the direction of the ultimate unity of 
science, not of a Zoroastrian duality ; and 
there are many phenomena in the moral and 
spiritual world which tend in a similar direc- 
tion of an all-comprehensive one-ness. It is 
astonishing to me to find that Mr. Laing has 
failed to grasp other and, in my opinion, 
more philosophical reconciliations of the 
various antagonisms which he enumerates. 
#g., can he imagine the free play of any 
natural law or process in an infinite variety of 
circumstances which would not yield diverse 
results : nay, in which the results might not 
appear from a human standpoint to segregate 





themselves into two kinds like the behaviour 
of iron filings brought into contact with the 
opposite poles of a magnet? I should be 
sorry to be thought capable of treating an 
important subject with undue levity, but I 
cannot say that Mr. Laing advances a single 
argument in favour of a dual and mutually 
antagonistic rule of the universe more cogent 
than the undoubted fact that the two ends of 
a walking-stick, in whatever position it Le 
held, point in diametrically opposite direc- 
tions. Joun Owen. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Major and Minor. By W.E. Norris. In 3 
vols. (Bentley.) 

Oaswell: a Paradox. In 2 vols. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


Old Blazer’s Hero. By D. Christie Murray. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


The Jacksons of Jackgate: a Cumberland 


Story. By Elma. (Remington.) 
The Mesmerist’s Secret. By Daniel Dormer. 
(Maxwell.) 


The Park Lane Mystery: a Story of Love and 
Magic. By Joseph Hatton. (Bristol: 
Arrowsmith.) 


What She Cost Him. By R. Langstaff de 
Havilland. (The London Literary Society.) 


Mr. W. E. Norris has to our mind given 
the world, in Mujor and Minor, the best 
novel he has as yet produced. There is all 
the cleverness of character-drawing which he 
long ago accustomed us to expect from him. 
We still recognise the almost photographic 
minuteness of detail in his descriptions— 
especially those of scenery. There is no 
falling off in the supply of shrewd 
apothegms, or of passages in which, under the 
guise of quaint humour, food is afforded for 
serious reflection; and, added to all this, the 
story is a pleasant one. There is an absence 
of the painful element that struck one, for 
instance, in Mademoiselle Mersac; and one 
can read from title-page to finis without a 
suspicion of the heart-ache which must some- 
times attack even the most hardened of novel- 
readers while going through a work by an 
acknowledged master of the story-telling art. 
Because, although Gilbert’s treachery is 
sufticiently revolting, one feels all along that 
right must prevail in the long run ; and when 
tke catastrophe comes no one will be found 
to aver that the author has meted out too 
severe justice to the culprit. We think, by- 
the-by, that the one inartistic touch occurs 
in the presentment of ‘‘Segrave Minor.” 
There is nothing about the man, ashe is at 
first placed before us, to induce a suspicion 
that he will turn out so unutterably mean a 
hound; and one cannot easily believe that an 
English gentleman would so quickly sink to 
such depths of turpitude. However, it is 
perhaps a true study of the moral degradation 
which might befal a thoroughly selfish man, 
totally devoid of principle, and possessed by 
the sole idea of self-advancement. Brian, 
the disinherited brother, is a very lovable 
character ; one of those dreamy, inconsequent 
men of whom we must all have known 
instances, and who engage all our affection 
and respect, even while we laugh gently at 
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their blunders—much in the same spirit that 
we laugh over the mishaps of that grandest 
of gentlemen, Don Quixote. It must be 
admitted, however, that ‘‘Segrave Major” 
was, despite his artistic temperament and 
blunt chivalrous honesty, very dull of com- 
prehension, or how could he have failed to see 
that the heroine was in love with him from 
the first? Again, there seems to us some- 
thing unreal in his depreciatory estimate of 
himself. Supposing that he was for a time 
‘‘an impecunious composer of music,” it is in 
the last degree improbable that the eldest son 
of one of the oldest West Country houses 
would seriously think of himself in that light 
only. It occurs to one that he was at least 
the equal of a young lady, however rich and 
beautiful, who was undeniably of roturier 
origin; while it is by no means improbable 
that he was of a great deal better blood than 
Lord Stapleford. Beatrice Huntley is an 
admirable and original study: the beautiful, 
wilful heiress, devoured by her unsatisfied 
longings after some higher phase of existence, 
yet, at the same time, frankly enjoying the 
whirl of fashionable society, as an honest 
girl would in her circumstances, audaciously 
taking her own way to bring about what she 
held to be a good and desirable state of 
things, and too proud to defend herself even 
when the whole happiness of her own life 
seemed to depend upon her defence. We 
are not going to defend Miss Huntley’s 
plan of campaign. It was distinctly of the 
guerilla style of warfare ; and, for aught she 
knew, it might have proved most disastrous to 
the very person whom she desired to benefit, 
pretty Kitty Greenwood. Suppose, for an 
instant, that the latter had been really as 
sincerely in love with her unworthy fiancé as 
she believed herself to be. The probable 
result of Beatrice’s scheme would have been 
to break the poor child’s heart. Playing at 
Providence, with however good intentions, is 
rather a risky game. But there is not one 
of the dramatis personae who is not excel- 
lently well studied. The generality of them 
are sympathetic, and all of them are living 
human beings. The two old cronies, Sir 
Brian and Admiral Greenwood, are extremely 
natural: the choleric old K.C.B., with his 
perpetual twinges of remorse and his warm 
heart ; and the hearty old sailor who, when 
greatly moved, had sudden and involuntary 
resource to a style of language formerly much 
in vogue in the Royal Navy. Equally good 
is Mr. Monckton, the so-called “ ritualistic ” 
priest—as if any form of worship were pos- 
sible without ritual!—and he is the grand, 
manly fellow, to boot, who one would have 
expected to evangelise the wild fisher-folk of 
Kingscliff. Not the least impressive out of 
many striking scenes is that in which he 
appears as deus ex machina on Waterloo 
Bridge at Brian’s most critical moment; and, 
for a piece of genuine comedy, commend us to 
his interview with Master Daniel Puttick. 
It must not be supposed, however, that the 
novel is one exclusively of character, although 
we have dwelt somewhat at length upon 
the personages. There is plenty of action ; 
and some of the scenes—notably Sir Brian’s 
death at the picnic and the parting between 
the hero and heroine in Park Lane—are 
eminently dramatic. The whole of the 
young musician’s career in London, again, is 





pourtrayed with the most delicate, though 
firm, touch, and must appeal to many a one 
who has fought the battle of artistic poverty. 
In fine, we consider Major and Minor to be 
distinctly one of the leading novels of the 
year. 

The anonymous novel Caswell, which Mr. 
Fisher Unwin has just published, is in many 
respects a remarkable book, and one which 
will appeal to more than one class of thought- 
ful readers. It will be studied with interest 
by those who busy themselves with the 
various forms of religious development which 
are a special phase of the present age. It 
presents food for reflection both to the psycho- 
logical student and to those who more parti- 
cularly affect general social philosophy ; 
while it is sufficiently exciting in semi- 
romantic detail to arrest the attention of the 
lovers of sensation novels. Probably these 
last-named purs et simples will find a good 
many passages which will appear rather 
heavy reading, but then it is so easy to skip; 
and the life-histories of the hero, of Sampson, 
and of Delilah are so engrossing that such 
readers will find the unravelling of them 
worth a little extra trouble. To say that the 
story is a painful one is to almost understate 
the case; to deny that it is powerful would 
be as false as absurd. But we must take ex- 
ception to the sub-title, for there is no 
‘‘ paradox” whatever about the personality of 
John Caswell. It is simply a case, such as 
must have been known to most of us who 
have lived in the world and studied our fellow 
men, of duality of existence, both moral and 
physical. It is common enough. It is that 
of a man, keenly sensitive, keenly sensuous, 
with ardent aspirations towards the highest 
mental and spiritual life, who, in spite of his 
more perfect sensibilities—perhaps because of 
them—is at perpetual warfare with himself. 
Even when barely free from the glamour 
of those influences which incline him to the 
higher standards of thought and existence, 
he will suddenly find himself impelled by the 
wild beast within him to wild debauchery, of 
which a more prosaic man can form no con- 
ception, any more than he can of the agonising 
remorse and repentance that will inevitably 
follow. It was quite right to represent the 
hero as ending as he does—a Catholic priest ; 
to such natures the claims of strong belief are 
the only possible safeguard. Sampson is a 
terrible study ; a portrait of a man ruined by 
his self-righteous bigotry and the influence 
of the ghastly Calvinistic dogmas which one 
would fain hope are gradually losing the 
credence of the people. Ofthe utter pitifulness 
of the result, poor, gentle old Mrs. Rayner 
furnishes a striking example. We must con- 
fess that Delilah seems to us rather a failure. 
She was really nothing more than a beautiful, 
vulgar girl, who deliberately fell to sin for the 
gratification of her own selfish longings for 
luxury, so that there is a lack of the sym- 
pathetic element. Still her death is terrible 
enough, in all conscience. The story is not 
without a lighter element. The satire of the 
author’s description of the Linford bazaar is 
as delicate as it is witty; but, on the whole, 
the effect of the novel is rather “‘to purge 
the soul by pity and terror.” At the same 
time we strongly advise all who can appre- 
ciate a thoughtful tale of modern life to 
read it. 








As good a story as we have read for a long 
time is Old Blazer’s Hero. One is always 
certain of something above the ordinary level 
when taking up a novel by Mr. Christie 
Murray ; and this is, to our thinking, up to 
his best mark. One cannot help seeing that, 
although the book is in no sense that most 
objectionable of all things in fiction a ‘‘ novel 
with a purpose,” the author had one very 
definite idea in his head—viz., the intolerable 
evil arising from excess in drink. But the 
moral of Hackett and Blane’s careers only 
suggests itselfi—Mr. Christie Murray is too 
good an artist, and too much a man of the 
world, to cram it down his readers’ throats. 
“Old Blazer,” we may state, was a mine 
rather addicted, it would seem, to catching 
fire; but on the occasion when Ned worthily 
gained his ‘‘to-name”’ it varied the monotony 
by getting flooded, and the whole episode is 
positively splendid. It would be difficult to 
conceive of a more dramatic scene than that 
where Blane saves Shadrach in the air-shaft. 
Except it might be the half-suggested scene 
on the ice when he “ snatched his own salva- 
tion.” The hero isa fine fellow. Even at 
the time of his lowest degradation one cannot 
help feeling more pity than blame for him. 
It is so terribly true what is said at p. 212: 


‘* He was doggedly bent on going to the devil 
with all possible expedition—a condition of mind 
which is only possible for men of originally good 
quality. He made no excuses, offered to him- 
self no palliations. The fiend had clapped him 
by the shoulder, and he, looking him in the 
face and recognising his ugliness, had elected 
to go with him.” 

For Mary we cannot pretend to care greatly. 
We think she would have been a trial to any 
man, and Ned deserved a better fate—even 
if he did not desire one. But, in schoolboy 
parlance, it is “‘a rattling good book.” 


Clever as it is, and interesting as is the 
story, one cannot help feeling a sense of dis- 
appointment in Zhe Jacksons of Jackgate, 
because it ends all wrong, almost as mad- 
deningly as St. Ronan’s Well, and we do not 
know that we could put it much stronger. 
Eva had no business to be left in her unhappy 
plight, and Hugh had no more right to turn 
missionary than we have. Such a man as he 
is shown to have been would surely have 
made certain of the actual facts before giving 
up the pursuit of the one woman he loved. 
It strikes one that the Cumbrian code of 
morality was something of the strictest. Sup- 
posing that the poor girl’s mother committed 
a fraud, how did that affect her character ? 
Because the unhappy woman had never been 
brought to trial, and only some few intimates 
—who might just as well have held their 
cackling tongues—knew anything about the 
matter. The story is a good one, showing 
some power of character-drawing, as in the 
case of the party at Jackgate, and consider- 
able acquaintance with both general literature 
and folklore. But why did Andrew Ling 
misquote the old saw? It properly runs, 
‘¢ When the gorse is out of bloom, kissing is 
out of fashion.”” The broom is out of bloom 
during the greater part of the year. 


Every persistent reader of contemporary 
fiction must have noticed the singular fact 
that novels seem to go in cycles, so to speak. 
We have had the shocking- accident novel—it 
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was generally on a railway—the scandal-in- 
high-life novel, the novel with a purpose, and 
others too numerousto mention. It was very 
curious to notice that when one of either kind 
appeared it was sure to be followed by half- 
a-dozen of the same description. Now we 
seem to have got into the mystical groove, 
and The Mesmerist’s Secret cannot be said to 
be one of the best examples of its class. To 
begin with, the story is so inartistically con- 
structed that the real gist of it requires to be 
revealed near the end by means of a delirious 
woman’s raving. Then, even granting the 
possibility of such supernatural powers as are 
attributed to the villain of the piece, there 
seems no adequate motive for their employ- 
ment ; but the whole thing is unreal, and the 
people have no vitality. The plot is briefly 
this: a certain transpontine villain, Eustache 
Navette, marries, and, for no apparent reason, 
deserts, a beautiful English woman, Hester, 
who assumes another name, and sets up a 
school in Paris. He also murders the young 
Marquis de Mensonge, and is allowed to 
assume his victim’s personality and estates 
without let or hindrance. Having a consider- 
able ‘‘odic’’ power, he exercises it to keep 
an uninteresting young English lady called 
Edmie—why cannot novelists give their 
heroines rational Christian names ?—and gets 
her to his castle; but he shoots himself by 
accident, and she is rescued. That sums up 
the main plot. Why, except for the purposes 
of rather inane sensationalism, should all the 
servants at a continental chiteau have been 
Hindoos? And did it not occur to the author 
that in saddling Navette with the name of De 
Mensonge his feeble joke recoils on himself? 
Because, of course, the name of the true 
marquis must have been the same. 


Yet another bogey story; and we cannot 
congratulate Mr. Joseph Hatton upon it. He 
can do, and has done, far better work than 
this. The idea is that a certain flagitious 
clerk contrives to project his own spirit into 
the dead body of his wealthy employer, and 
makes rather a good thing of it from a pecu- 
niary point of view. However, finding that 
the experiment is, on the whole, unsatisfac- 
tory, he returns to his proper carcase, marries 
the right girl, and lives happily ever after. 
Had we been Hannah, we would have been 


content to lead apes rather than marry such 
a creature ! 


It is well-nigh impossible to understand 
what good end could be supposed to be 
answered by the publication of Mr. de Havil- 
land’s novelette. It is not specially clever ; 
and the most rabid lover of sensationalism 
would attach to it no other name than that of 
repulsive. The moral seems to be that young 
barristers who are addicted to giving way 
to tears on the Thames Embankment should 
not pick up French women of doubtful 
antecedents, and marry them out of hand, 
else the consequences are likely to be 
disastrous. There is plenty of death, destruc- 
tion, and shame in the book, and it may suit 
some tastes. It is rather too highly spiced for 
us. We may suggest to the author that he 
certainly should not say ‘‘ Lady Pearl Penny- 
cuick,” inasmuch as Sir Joseph’s wife was 
a commoner’s daughter; but, perhaps he 
meant “ Pearl, Lady Pennycuick.” 

B, Moytcomerte Rankine. 





SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


“The Story of the Nations.”—Hunjary. By 
Arminius Vambéry, with the collaboration of 
Louis Heilprin.—The Saracens. By Arthur Gil- 
man. (Fisher Unwin.) Prof. Vambéry is 
probably to Englishmen generally the best 
known of living Hungarians, and his name is 
sure to attract many readers to the present 
volume. The book does not profess to be 
founded on original research ; in fact the author 
says in his preface that he makes no claim to 
any special knowledge of the history of his 
country beyond what is ordinarily possessed by 
educated Hungarians. The narrative, however, 
is well proportioned ; and the style, though not 
brilliant, is lucid and unaffected. The history 
is brought down to the inauguration of the 
new constitution of Austro-Hungary in 1868. 
With regard to the political controversies of 
recent times, Prof. Vambéry adopts a neutral 
tone, which, perhaps, will satisfy few of his 
countrymen, but which English readers will 
probably not regard as a disadvantage. Mr. 
Gilman’s volume on The Saracens is decidedly 
one of the best of the series. The author does 
not appear to have any knowledge of Arabic ; 
but his work shows wide and careful study of 
the modern writers who have treated of the 
subject, and also of such of the original 
authorities as are accessible in translations. 
Perhaps his style is a little too ambitious ; but 
it is spirited and attractive, and full justice is 
done to the picturesque aspect of the story. 
We have observed some inaccuracies of detail. 
The emperor Nicephorus, in his famous letter 
to Hartin, certainly did not describe himself as 
‘*King of the Greeks,” nor would any Arabic 
historian represent him as doing so, whatever 
the translators may say. The derivation of 
‘‘ tariff” from the name of the Moorish general 
Tarif, implied on p. 326, is a vulgar error, 
which a very little Arabic would have enabled 
Mr. Gilman to avoid. The spelling “ kalif”’ is 
on all grounds unjustifiable: if khalifa was 
thought too pedantic, it would have been better 
to keep to the traditional ‘‘caliph.” It is 
possible that Arabic scholars might be able to 
discover errors of a more serious character than 
these; but at all events Mr. Gilman has pro- 
duced the most readable and complete account 
of Saracen history that has hitherto appeared 
in a volume of the same size. The appendix 
includes an excellent bibliography, a table of 
the order of the suras of the Koran according 
to the scheme of Néldeke, and a carefully com- 
piled chronological table. In both volumes 
the illustrations are extremely unequal, some of 
them being very bad indeed. The maps are 
roughly executed, but those in Mr. Gilman’s 
volume deserve praise for the clearness with 
which the essential points are brought out. 


The Black Cabinet. By Count d’Herisson. 
Translated by C. H. F. Blackith. (Long- 
mans.) We confess that the title of this book, 
savouring so strongly of the shilling dreadful, 
did not attract us, and a perusal of its 344 pages 
has not done much to efface this first impres- 
sion. By far the most interesting portion of 
it (chaps. x. to xv.) has appeared before in a 
London newspaper. Count d’Herisson states 
that these six chapters were ‘‘ published in an 
incomplete form in 1817.” Not having access to 
the papers in which these letters of the English 
doctor from St. Helena appeared, we are un- 
able to judge; but the book before us is made 
up rather of other books than of original 
documents. Having said this, we do not 
deny that its perusal will interest those who 
have a taste for historical gossip. The trans- 
lator, too, has done his work well. Napoleon 
banished morality so completely to the 
planet Saturn that he will always remain an 
object of interest to psychologists, even when 
historians have nothing further to say about 
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him. It is curious to notice his anxiety to clear 
his own character not only from the murder of 
the Duc d’Enghien, but from the charge of 
giving opium to his plague-stricken soldiers at 
Jaffa, to save them from falling into the hands 
of the Turks, who would have mutilated them. 
Napoleon informed this doctor that he had only 
seven plague-stricken men at Jaffa, and that 
he delayed the departure of his rearguard until 
they were dead (p. 241). He represents him- 
self as induced by Prince Bénévento (Talleyrand) 
to sign the order to arrest the Duc d’Enghien, 
and defends his conduct as astate necessity. He 
laid great stress on the fact that he never com- 
mitted ‘‘ useless crimes.’’ On one occasion the 
Emperors of Austria and France were convers- 
ing together about the revolution of ’93. ‘It 
came from far,” said Napoleon; ‘‘ yet it would 
have been easy to prevent its great catastrophe 
if my uncle’s character had not been so essen- 
tially weak.” It took the Emperor Francis 
some time to perceive that he was alluding to 
Louis X VI.—his wife’s uncle (p. 230). When 
Napoleon felt death approaching, he wished to 
die with the rites of the Church. Marshal 
Bertrand, who had not threaded all the in- 
tricacies of his master’s mind, was for stopping 
the ‘“‘mummery.” On hearing this, Napoleon 
said to Montholon—‘‘ What does that foolish 
Bertrand want? Let him leave mealone. If 
he does not believe, what is it to him that others 
have faith? Ifa mother were praying for her 
son, would he go and disturb her? After all, 
who knows the ties that unite this earth to the 
Divinity ?”’ The translator believes that the 
well-known letters from St. Helena were 
written not by Dr. O’Meara, but by Mr. John 
Stoke, an English physician. 


The Icelandic Discoveries of America; of 
Honour to whom Honour is due. By Marie A. 
Brown. (Triibner.) This book has for its end the 
establishment of the thesis that Columbus stole 
his knowledge of a new world from Iceland ; 
that the knowledge of this new world, originally 
discovered by Icelanders, had been kept secret 
by Rome; that Columbus should be made a 
saint, he being a liar, a slave-dealer, and a 
thief; that the truthful North is the natural 
antagonist of the lying South, and that we all 
suffer by neglect of Northern history and liter- 
ature. An irrational hatred of Catholic Chris- 
tianity, a belief in the historical authority of a 
certain Dr. Felix Oswald, and a curiously un- 
historic treatment of the subject of the discovery 
of Wineland, also run through the little volume. 
No historian, competent to judge the facts, 
now doubts the discovery of the North- 
American continent by Northmen from Ice- 
land at the end of the tenth century. <A MS, 
of Adam of Bremen even tells us that Harold 
(Hard-rede) set out on a voyage thither : 


‘*Temptauit hoc nuper experientissimus Nord- 
mannorum princeps Haraldus, qui latitudinem 
septentrionalis occeani perscrutatus nauibus tandem 
caligan tibus ante ora deficientis mundi finibus 
inmane abyssi baratrum retroactis uestigiis pene 
uix saluus euasit. Istud etiam dixit quidam nobilis 
Carthusiensis praesentium scriptura [scriptori] et 
est uerum. Sed iste locus [supp. a Thylensibus] 
in eorum idiomate Gimmende-gep [Ginnunga- 
gap] [supp. nominatus est] Miles vero capita- 
neus regis dicebatur Olyden [Halfden] Helgesson 
{Helgasson] nauta uero Gunar caswen [ra-sweinn]. 
—([ Ham). fol. 22. The names are restored by Dr. 
Vigfusson. ] 


What is not proved is the connexion between 
Columbus and any written account of these dis- 
coveries. Greenland had long been left to itself 
when he went North; and though the oral tradi- 
tions of Wineland can never have been lost, they 
must have been as vague as the lapse of centuries 
could make them, for there is no proof whatever 
of the large circulation of either the Western 
or Northern written versions of Eric’s Saga in 
Iceland in the fifteenth centu y. This little 
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book is nodoubt well-meant, but it is super- 
fluous; and itis one of those books that only 
tend to stop the way for a better one, and to 
discredit the cause it advances. Why should 
we necessarily try to degrade the Corsican- 
born Columbus because we wish we exalt the 
Icelander Leif Ericsson? Honour is due to 
both ; but it is the honour of copying their 
perseverance, courage, and patience, not of 
screaming one’s self hoarse over their anni- 
versaries, 


The Story of Iceland. By Letitia M. Maccoll. 
(Rivingtons.) This agreeable little book con- 
sists chiefly of well-selected extracts from the 
sagas and the Icelandic poetry. The poems are 
usually quoted in the prose versions of the 
Corpus Poeticum Boreale; the passages of the 
sagas are taken from the translations of Dasent, 
Magniisson, and others, There is not much 
in the volume that is original, even in the 
limited sense of being in the author’s own 
words ; but what there is is pleasantly written, 
though the language is now and then more 
childish than it need have been for readers 
capable of understanding the extracts. Alto- 
gether, the book gives a very interesting picture 
of the life and manners of the Icelanders both 
in ancient and modern days. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. SwrnspurRNE has almost finished a new 
drama, to be called Zocrine. The volume of 
selections from his poems recently published 
has already reached a second edition; but no 
alterations have been made. 


Messrs. RIcHARD BENTLEY & Son will 
publish this month the Autiobiography and 
Reminiscences of Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., in two 
volumes, with portraits. It contains anecdotes 
of the Duke of Wellington, Lord Palmerston, 
Bishop Wilberforce, Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, as 
well as of many literary and artistic personages 
of the Victorian era. 


TuE Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson, by Mr. 
J. E. Cabot, who was deputed by Emerson to 
be his literary executor, will be published next 
week by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., in two 
volumes. 


Messrs. Cassett & Company will publish 
early in October Abbeys and Churches of Eng- 
land and Wales, edited by Prof. T. G. Bonney, 
containing contributions by Harold Lewis, 
William Senior, J. Penderel Brodhurst, C. C. 
Hodges, the Rev. G. F. Browne, Thomas 
Archer, Godfrey Wordsworth Turner, Edwin 
Poole, the Rev. J. J. Raven, J. J. Housden, 
aud the Rev. T. Gregory Smith. The book 
will be fully illustrated. 


Or Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s two novels, 
which have lately been appearing in serial 
form, The Crucific of Marzio will be issued 
immediately by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. con- 
siderably augmented, With the Immortals will 
not be republished in book form until the end 
of the year. Mr, Crawford contemplates adding 
several new chapters. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co. will publish, 
early in October, the new work by Prince 
Nupoleon, entitled Nupoleon and his Detractors, 
translated from the French by Raphael L, de 
Beaufort. 


THE Queen has been pleased to accept the 
dedication of Mr. Alfred Austin’s new pvem, 
Prince Lucifer, which will be ready on October 7. 

Prov. Henry Srpewick has been at work 
on a revised edition of his Principles of Political 
Economy, which will be published next week by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 


MEssrs. SONNENSCHEIN & Co. announce a 
new book which throws a curious light upon 





the etual pension question, as well as upon 
the calihies, mt sang and morals of Charles II. 
and his court. This is Louise de Keroualle, 
Duchess of Portsmouth in the Court of Charles 
II.; or, How the Duke of Richmond gained 
his Pension. It is translated from a work by 
M. Fornéron, which was compiled from the 
archives of the French Foreign Office, and con- 
tains some curious items of secret history. 
Mrs. G. M. Crawford, the well-known Paris 
correspondent, has written the preface. 


Haarlem the Birthplace of Printing, not Mentz, 
is the title of a work by J. H. Hessels an- 
nounced for immediate publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 


Mr. STANILAND WAKE has written a book 
on totemism, serpent-worship, primitive mar- 
riage, and similar esoteric subjects, which will 
be published by Mr. Redway under the title of 
Serpent- ‘Vorship, and other Essays. 


THE author of ‘‘Olrig Grange” has just 
finished a volume of short poems, being sermons 
in verse, which Messrs. James MacLehose & 
Sons, publishers to the University of Glasgow, 
will issue immediately under the title of 
Thoughts and Fancies for Sunday Evenings. 


Scenes from the ‘* George Eliot” Country, 
by Stephen Parkinson, is the title of a volume 
now in the press which deals more especially 
with the early life of George Eliot, and identifies 
characters in her novels with persons of whom 
she had knowledge in actual life, and places 
and scenery with portions of the Midland 
counties amid which she spent her youth and 
young-womanhood. The publisher is Mr, 
Jackson, of Leeds, and the book will be illus- 
trated. 


THE Hon. Roden Noel contributes a poem, 
entitled ‘‘ The Life-Boat,” to the forthcoming 
number of The Scottish Church. The same 
number will also contain ‘‘ A Chaplain’s Remi- 
niscences,” and an article on the poetry of 
Robert Ferguson. 


‘* Wien A Man’s SINGLE” is the title of a 
new story by ‘“‘ Gavin Ogilvy,” which is to be 
commenced in an early number of the British 
Weekly. The papers on ‘‘ Books which have 
influenced me,” by Messrs. Ruskin, R. L. 
Stevenson, Rider Haggard, Archdeacon Farrar 
and others, will be republished next week as a 
British Weekly ‘* extra.” 


Messrs. ISBISTER announce the second 
volume of Dean Plumptre’s Dante, completing 
the work; Everyday Christian Life, by Arch- 
deacon Farrar; a cheap edition of Jvhn 
Bunyan: his Life, Times, and Work, by the 
Rev. Dr. John Brown; The Sel/-Revelation 
of Jesus Christ, with an Examination of some 
Naturalistic Hypotheses, by Dr. John Kennedy ; 
Natural History Object Lessons, by George 
Ricks; and the following volumes of a 
new series of prize and gift books: Leaders 
Upward and Onward, Brief Biographies of Noble 
Workers, edited by Henry C. Ewart, with 
eighty illustrations; ound the Globe, through 
Greater Britain, edited by W. C. Proctor, with 
eighty illustrations; Zhe Romance of Animal 
Life, by the Rev. J. G. Wood, with eighty 
illustrations; Britta, a Story of Life in the 
Shetland Isles, by George Temple, with illus- 
trations by Lockhart Boyle. 


Mr. Davin Noutt’s forthcoming publications 
include an entirely re-written edition of the 
Rev. C. W. King’s The Gnostics and Their 
Remains, ancient and mediaeval, with extensive 
additions both of text and illustrations, full 
indices, and a bibliographical appendix by 
Joseph Jacobs; Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie’s 
Beginnings of Writing and Ideology of Language ; 
an Elementary Grammar of the German Lan- 
guage, for the use of Wellington College; 
an edition of Deutsche Liebe, aus den Papieren 
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eines Fremdlings, by Prof. Max Miller, with 
English notes; a new and thoroughly revised 
edition of Bremiker’s Logarithms, with a sup- 
plementary table of natural functions and 
circular measures of angles to each minute of 
arc, by Prof. A. Lodge; Mr. W. H. Hutton’s 
Simon of Montfort and his Cause (1253-65) ; 
and Mr. T. Archer’s The Crusade of Richard L,, 
in the ‘‘ English History from Contemporary 
Writers” series, 


Dr. FURNIVALL’s edition of the first part of 
Robert of Brunne’s Chronicle, A.D. 1338, is just 
out, in two volumes, in the ‘Rolls Series of 
Chronicles and Memorials.”’ This Chronicle is 
mainly an Englishing of Wace’s historical 
romance, with a few additions from Bede, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, &c. The second part 
of the Chronicle was long ago printed by 
Hearne ; and its original, by Pierre de Lang- 
toft, was edited for the ‘‘ Rolls Series” by the 
late Thomas Wright. 


THE Rev. W. Quick has just reprinted 500 
copies of the Positions (a treatise on the educa- 
tion of the mind and body), by Richard Mul- 
caster, high-master of St. Paul’s School. The 
book may be obtained from the editor, Earls- 
wood Cottage, Redhill, 


Mr. W. J. Rotre, of Boston, U.S.A., con- 
templates a volume of annotated selections 
from Shelley in his series of ‘‘ Modern English 
Poets.” Mr. Rolfe’s new volume of Milton’s 
Minor Poems, with notes and introduction, is 
just out. It will probably be followed by like 
editions of Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. 


ProF. BRANDL asks Dr. Furnivall to notify 
to English Shelley-students that the first 
homage paid to Shelley by any German author 
of renown is that by K. Gutzkow, in his 
essays entitled Gétier, Helden, und Don Quixote, 
1838. This work begins with a brilliant pane- 
gyric of Shelley, pp. 3-19. 


TuE Rev. T. P. Wadley notes from the 
Record Office ‘‘41 Eliz., Sept. 1, 1599: licence 
to Robert Burdett esq. to alienate a messuage 
7 Packwood, co. Warwick, called Shaxpere’s 

ouse.” 








ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE CLAR- 
ENDON PRES3. 


Theology, &c.—‘* A Study of Religion: its 
Sources and Contents,” by the Rev. Dr. James 
Martineau; ‘‘ Lectures on the Book of Job,” 
by the Dean of Westminster ; ‘“‘ A Concordance 
to the Septuagint,” edited by the Rev. Edwin 
Hatch; ‘‘ Essays on Biblical Greek,” by the 
Rev. Edwin Hatch, being essays delivered as 
Grinfield Lecturer; ‘‘A Primer of New Testa- 
ment Greek,” by the Rev. E. Miller; ‘‘ Old- 
Latin Biblical Texts, No. III.: The Four 
Gospels from the Munich MS. (¢) of the Sixth 
Century,” edited by the Rev. H. J. White, 
under the direction of the Bishop of Salisbury ; 
‘*The Peshito Version of the Gospels,” edited 
by the Rev. G. H. Gwilliam. 

Greek and Latin.—‘‘The Politics of Aris- 
totle,” edited with introduction, notes, &c., by 
W. L. Newman, vols. i. and ii.; ‘‘ Selections 
from Polybius,”’ edited by J. L. Strachan- 
Davidson ; ‘‘ Scholia in Iliadem Townleyana,” 
edited by Dr. Ernst Maass, in 2 vols.; ‘An 
Essay on the History of the Process by which 
the Aristotelian Writings arrived at their pre- 
sent Form,” by the late Richard Shute; 
Homer’s ‘‘Iliad,” books xiii.-xxiv., edited for 
the use of schools by D. B. Monro; Lysias’s 
‘‘ Epitaphius,” edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Snell; ‘‘Sounds and Inflexions in 
Greek and Latin,” by J. E. King and Chris- 
topher Cookson. 

Oriental.— Thesaurus Syriacus,” edidit R. 
Payne Smith, fasc. viii.; ‘A Catalogue of 
Persian MSS, in the Bodleian Library,” by 
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Dr. H. Ethé; “A Catalogue of the Muham- | 
madan Coins in the Bodleian Library,” by 
Stanley Lane-Poole. 

General Literature.—‘‘ Collected Essays,” by 
Mark Pattison, late rector of Lincoln College, 
in 2 vols.; ‘‘ Unpublished Letters of Ricardo 
to Malthus,” edited by James Bonar; ‘“ Selec- 
tions from Clarendon,” by the Dean of Salis- 
bury; ‘‘ Wit and Wisdom of Samuel Johnson,” 
selected and arranged, with preliminary essay, 
by Dr. G. Birkbeck Hill; ‘Celtic Heathen- 
dom,” by Prof. Rhys; Perrault’s ‘‘ Popular 
Tales,” edited from the original editions, with 
Prolegomena, by Andrew Lang; ‘‘ A Middle- 
High-German Primer,” by Dr. James Wright; 
Becker’s ‘‘ Friedrich der Grosse,” edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Prof. C. A. Buch- 
heim. 

History, Law, &c.—* History of Agriculture 
and Prices,” vols. v. and vi. (1583-1703), by 
Prof. J. E. Thorold Rogers ; ‘‘ The Landnima- 
Boc,” edited by G. Vigfusson and F. York 
Powell; ‘‘The Gild Merchant: a Contribution 
to English Municipal History,” by Dr. C. 
Gross, in 2 vols.; ‘‘The Laudian Code of 
Statutes,” with introduction by C. L. Shadwell ; 
“The Anglo-Indian Codes,” vol. ii., edited by 
Whitley Stokes. 

English Language and Literatwre.—‘‘ Au 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,” based on the MS. 
collections of the late Dr. Bosworth, edited and 
enlarged by T. N. Toller, part iii.; ‘‘ A Selec- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon Documents,” edited, with 
introduction, notes, and glossary, by Prof. 
Earle; ‘‘ A Concise Dictionary of Middle Eng- 
lish,” by the Rev. A. L. Mayhew and Prof. 
W. W. Skeat ; ‘‘ A History of English Sounds,” 
by Henry Sweet, new and revised edition; ‘‘ A 
Second Anglo-Saxon Reader,’ by Henry 
Sweet ; Sbakspere’s ‘‘ Henry the Eighth,” 
edited by W. Aldis Wright; Bunyan’s ‘‘ Holy 
War,” &c., edited by Precentor Venables; 
“Select Works of Sir Thomas Browne,” in- 
cluding ‘‘ Urn- Burial,” ‘‘The Garden of 
Cyrus,” &¢c., edited by Dr. W. A. Greenhill ; 
“A New English Dictionary, founded mainly 
on the Materials collected by the Philological 
Society,” part iv., edited by J. A. H. Murray. 

Mathematics, Physical and Mental Science.— 
“Mathematical Papers and Memoirs of the 
late Henry J. 8S. Smith, Savilian Professor of 
Geometry in the University of Oxford,” in 2 
vols.; ‘‘Geometry in Space,” by R. C. J. 
Nixon ; ‘‘ The Graphical and Statical Calculus,” 
by L. Cremona, authorised English translation 
by T. Hudson Beare; ‘‘ A Manual of Crystal- 
lography,” by Prof. Story-Maskelyne; ‘‘ Geo- 
logy: Chemical, Physical and Stratigraphical,” 
by Joseph Prestwich, vol. ii.; ‘‘ A Catalogue of 
British Fossils,” by R. Etheridge; ‘‘ Forms of 
Animal Life,” by the late Dr. Rolleston, new 
edition by W. Hatchett Jackson; ‘“‘ A Class- 
Book of Chemistry,” by W. W. Fisher ; 
“Technical Geography,” by Alfred Hughes; 
‘The Theory of a Physical Balance,” by James 
Walker; ‘Select Biological Memoirs,” trans- 
lated under the superintendence of Prof. J. 
Burdon-Sanderson; Ecker’s ‘‘ Anatomy of the 
Frog,” authorised English translation; ‘‘ Lec- 
tures on Bacteria,” by A. de Bary, translated 
by the Rev. H. E. F, Garnsey, and edited by 
Prof. I. Bayley Balfour; ‘ Logic,” by Her- 
mann Lotze, translated by Bernard Bosanquet. 

Also, in the second series of ‘‘ Sacred Book of 
the East”: Vol. xxx., Grihya-Stitras, Rules of 
Vedic Domestic Ceremonies, translated by Her- 
mann Oldenberg, part ii.; vol. xxxii., Vedic 
Hymns, translated by F. Max Miller, part i. ; 
vol. xxxiii., Nirada, and some minor law- 
books, translated by Julius Jolly; vol. xxxiv., 
The Vedinta-Sitras, with Sankara’s Com- 
mentary, translated by G. Thibaut. 

The following works will be the next to 
appear in the ‘* Anecdota Series” : Japhet ben 

8 “ Commentary on Daniel,” from a MS, in 





the Bodleian Library, by D. 8. Margoliouth; 
‘*‘ Mediaeval Hebrew Chronicles,”’ edited by A. 
Neubauer; ‘‘ Lives of Saints from the ‘ Book 
of Lismore,’” edited, with translation, by 
Whitley Stokes; and ‘‘The Chronicle of Gal- 
fridus le Baker,”’ of Swinbroke, edited from the 
Bodleian MS. by E. Maunde Thompson. 








MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 

General Literature and Theology.— Life of the 
late Bishop Christopher Wordsworth, of Lin- 
coln,” by his daughter, Elizabeth Wordsworth, 
and Canon Overton; ‘‘ The Office and Work of 
a Priest,” by the Bishop of Lichfield; a new 
edition of ‘‘The Works of Bishop Kaye, of 
Lincoln,” in 8 vols. ; ‘‘ The Christian Ministry,” 
by the Rev. Charles Gore, Principal of the Pusey 
House, Oxford. The following additions to the 
‘‘Oxford House Papers ” :—‘‘ Ohristianity and 
Evolution,” by the Rev. A. L. Moore; ‘‘ Purity,” 
by Canon Scott Holland; and ‘ Christianity 
and Slavery,” by Mr. H. Hensley Henson ; 
two new volumes of the series of ‘‘ Stories of 
European Countries for Young People,’’ edited 
by Mrs. Arthur Sidgwick, viz. :—‘‘ Spain,” by 
J. F. Huxley; and ‘‘ Denmark,” by the editor ; 
a new and much enlarged edition of Canon 
Hockins’ ‘‘ John Wesley and Modern Method- 
ism”; ‘‘The Faith of the Gospel: A Manual 
of Christian Doctrine,” by Canon A. J. Mason; 
a volume of lectures and sermons on ‘‘ Christian 
Economics,” by the Rev. W. J. Richmond; ‘‘A 
Handbook of the Convocations,”’ by the Rev. 
J. W. Joyce; a new and enlarged edition of 
‘*Preces Veterum,” by Mr. J. F. France; ‘“‘ A 
Companion to the Psalter,” by the Rev. J. 
Garnhill; ‘‘ Brian Fitz-Count: a Tale of Wal- 
lingford Castle in the Olden Times,” by the 
Rev. A. D. Crake; ‘‘ Life of Henri Dominique 
Lacordaire,” by Mrs. H. L. Sidney Lear—a 
new edition, forming a volume of the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Biographies”; ‘‘ Clifton College Register,” 
September, 1862, to July, 1887, compiled by 
Mr. E. M. Oakeley, with a Historical Preface 
by the Head Master; ‘‘ A Critical Essay on the 
Revised Version of the New Testament,” by 
Major R. Stuart ; ‘‘ The Progress of the Church 
in London during the last Fifty Years,” by the 
Rev. W. Walsh; a new volume of sermons by 
Canon Knox Little, entitled “‘The Light of 
Life’”’; ‘‘Christ or Ecclesiastes’: Sermons 
preached at St. Paul’s Cathedral, by Canon 
Scott Holland; ‘‘A History of Hellas,” from 
the earliest times to the death of Alexander, by 
Dr. Evelyn Abbott; ‘‘ A History of England,” 
by Dr. J. F. Bright: Vol. IV. ‘‘ Constitutional 
Monarchy from 1837 to the present time”; 
‘The Social History of England,” by Mrs. 
Creighton, forming a new volume of the ‘‘ High- 
ways of History”’; ‘‘ Essays on Beda’s Eccle- 
siastical History,” by Mr. H. Hensley Henson ; 
‘‘An Introduction to Economic History and 
Theory,” by Mr. W. J. Ashley ; a translation of 
Leger’s ‘‘ Histoire de ]’Autriche-Hongrie,” by 
Mrs. Birkbeck Hill, edited by Mr. W. J. 
Ashley; ‘‘A Short Text-Book of Political 
Economy, with Problems for Solution and Sup- 
plementary Reading,” by Prof. J. E. Symes, of 
University College, Nottingham. 

Educational Works.—*‘* The Prometheus Vinc- 
tus of Aeschylus,” edited by Mr. M. G. Glaze- 
brook; ‘‘A History of Latin Literature,” by 
Mr. E. C. E. Owen; also, by the same author, 
‘*Lectures on Latin Grammar’; ‘‘ Selections 
from Latin and Greek Poetry for School Repe- 
tition, &c.,”’ edited by Mr. E. H. C. Smith; 
‘* First Exercises in Latin Prose,” by Mr. E. D. 
Mansfield; ‘‘Elements of Greek and Latin 
Comparative Grammar,” by Mr. T. C. Snow; 
‘*Easy Selections from Plato,” edited by Mr. 
Arthur Sidgwick; ‘‘Cicero Pro Cluentio,”’ 
edited by the Rev. W. Yorke Fausset; ‘‘ Livy, 
Books XXXI. to XXXIIIL.,” edited by Mr. 





George Nutt; “ Livy, Book XXXIV.,” edited 
by Mr. A. K. Cook ; ‘‘ Cicero’s Verrine Orations : 
De Suppliciis,” edited by Mr. A. C. Clark; 
‘*An Easy Abridgment of Caesar’s De Bello 
Civili,”’ with Notes, &c., by Mr. Herbert Awdry; 
‘‘A Latin-English Dictionary,” by the Rev. 
0, G. Gepp and Mr. A. E. Haigh; “ Rivington’s 
Annotated Greek Texts: Xenophon,” with In- 
troduction, Notes, Vocabulary, &c.; ‘‘A His- 
tory of Greece,” for the use of middle forms, 
by Mr. C. W. C. Oman; ‘‘ A History of England,” 
for the use of middle forms, Vol. II. from the 
death of Henry VII. to the present time, by 
Prof. Mackay, of University College, Liverpool ; 
‘‘A Skeleton Outline of the History of England,” 
for beginners, by Mr, A. H. Dyke Acland and 
Prof, Cyril Ransome, of the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds ; ‘‘ Shakspere’s The Merchant of Venice,” 
edited by the Rev. H. C. Beeching; ‘‘ Shak- 
spere’s King Richard III.,” edited by the Rev. 
W. H. Payne Smith; ‘‘ Scott’s Rokeby,” edited 
by Mr. R. W. Taylor; and ‘‘ Milton’s Samson 
Agonistes,” edited by Mr. C. 8. Jerram, form- 
ing new volumes of the ‘English School 
Classics”; ‘‘ A History of the Early Empire of 
Rome,” for lower and middle forms, by the Rev. 
W. D. Fenning; ‘‘ An Elementary Treatise on 
Chemistry,” by Mr. W. A. Shenstone; ‘A 
Text-Book on Heat,” by Mr. L. Cumming; 
‘* An Elementary Text-Book on Heat,” by Mr. 
H. G. Madan; ‘‘ Elements of Dynamics (Kine- 
tics and Statics),”” by the Rev. J. L. Robinson; 
‘*The Harpur Euclid,” by Mr. E. M. Langley 
and Mr. W. S. Phillips; ‘‘ The Elements of 
Plane and Solid Mensuration,” by Mr. F. G. 
Brabant ; ‘‘ Geometrical Drawing,” for schools, 
by Mr. W. N. Wilson; “A Key to Mr. J. 
Hamblin Smith’s Exercises in Arithmetic” ; 
‘* Questions on General Information,” by Mr. 
T. O. Sturges-Jones; ‘‘ Elementary Chapters 
in Comparative Philology,” by the Rev. G. W. 
Wade; ‘‘A Primer of Elementary Law,” by 
Mr. C. E. Jolliffe; ‘‘A French Grammar,” by 
M. Eugéne Pellissier, consisting of Accidence 
and Syntax, with Exercises; ‘‘Scenes from 
Corneille’s Le Cid,” edited by M. Eugine 
Pellissier, forming the first of a series of ‘‘Scenes 
from French Plays” ; ‘‘ A Class-Book of French 
Translation, Composition, and Grammar,” by 
M. Eugéne Pellissier; ‘An Introduction to 
French Literature and French Prose Composi- 
tion,’’ for advanced classes, by Mr. H. C. Steel ; 
‘* A First French Writer,’ for lower and middle 
forms, by Mr. A. A. Somerville; ‘‘ Short 
Stories in French,” and ‘‘ Easy Pieces for French 
Exercises,” by Mr. G. Gidley Robinson. The 
following works by Mr. F. V. E. Brughera :— 
‘‘A First French Reader’; ‘‘ Molicre’s Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme”; and ‘‘ Violet le 
Duc’s Le Siége de la Roche Pont” ; ‘‘ Moliére’s 
Les Fourberies de Scapin and Le Tartuffe,” 
edited by Mr. A. H. Gosset; ‘‘ Merimée’s 
Colomba,” edited by Mr. C. H. Parry; 
‘“*Malot’s Sans Famille,” edited by Mr. 
W. E. Russell; ‘‘ Vaudet’s Le Petit Chose,” 
edited by Mr. A. F. Hoare; ‘‘Dumas’ La 
Bouillie de la Comtesse Berthe,” edited by 
Mr. Cormell Price ; ‘‘ Dumas’ Lyderic,” edited 
by Mr. A. K. Cook; ‘‘ Dumas’ Les Hommes 
de Fer,” edited by Mr. J. D. Whyte; ‘‘ Victor 
Hugo’s Hernani and Ruy Blas,” edited by 
Mr. H. A. Perry; ‘‘ Voltaire’s Charles XII.,” 
edited by Mr. R. H. M. Elwes; ‘A Book of 
French Dictation,” by M. George Peti’leau ; 
‘* An Easy French Reading Book of Lateres‘ing 
Stories,” by Mr. W. E. Russell ; ‘‘A Germin 
Exercise Book,” by Mr. W. G. Guillemard; 
‘* Schiller’s Wallenstein,’ edited by Mr. R. A. 


Ploetz; ‘‘Schiller’s Maria Stuart,” edited 
by Mr. J. L. Bevir; ‘Selections from 
Bérne’s Works,’ edited by Dr. Hermann 


Hager; ‘‘Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm ” and 
‘* Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea,” edited by 
Mr. C. C. Perry; ‘‘ Von Sybel’s Die Erhebung 
Europas gegen Napoleon L.,” edited by Mr. G, 
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Sharp; also, by the same author, an ‘* Ele- 
mentary French Exercise Book.” ‘A First 
Book of German Exercises,” by Mr. G. J. R. 
Glinicke ; ‘‘ Hoffmann’s Tales from History ” 
and ‘‘ A Manual of German Composition,” by 
Mr. H. 8S. Beresford Webb; ‘‘ An Elementary 
German Reading Book,” by Mr. G. C. Macau- 
lay; ‘‘ An Italian Grammar,” with Exercises, 
and ‘‘A First Italian Reader,” by Mr. H. E. 
Huntington, 








MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO”S ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 


General Literature.—‘‘ Lotus and Jewel,” a 
new volume of Oriental poems by Mr. Edwin 
Arnold; ‘‘Death—and Afterwards,” by Mr. 
Edwin Arnold, reprinted with supplementary 
comments from the Fortnightly Review; ‘‘ Poems 
and Epigrams,”’ by the late Dr. Clement Mans- 
field Ingleby, with a short memoir by his son ; 
the conclusion of Sir W. W. Hunter’s ‘‘Im- 
perial Gazetter of India,” forming fourteen 
volumes in all; ‘‘ Women and Work: an Essay 
on the Relation to Health and Physical Deve- 
lopment of the Higher Education of Girls and 
the Intellectual or more Systematic Effort of 
Women,” by Mrs. Pfeiffer; ‘‘The Death of 
Roland: a Poetical Romance,” by Mr. J. F. 
Rowbotham; “Alassio: a Pearl of the 
Riviera,’ by Dr. Joseph Schneer ; ‘‘ History of 
Canada,” vol. i., including the period previous 
to the descent of the Mississippi to the Gulf of 
Mexico by De la Salle in 1682, by Mr. William 
Kingsford; ‘‘ The Icelandic Discoveries of 
America: or, Honour to whom Honour is due,”’ 
by Miss Marie A. Brown; ‘The Sinclairs of 
England”; ‘The India Delta Country: a 
Memoir chiefly on its Ancient Geography and 
History,” by Major-Gen. M. R. Haig; ‘‘ Japanese 
Fairy World: Stories from the Wonder-lore of 
Japan,” by Mr. W. E. Griffis, illustrated by 
Ozawa, of Tokio; ‘‘ Folk Tales of Kashmir,” by 
Rev. J. Hinton Knowles; ‘‘ Concordance to the 
Divina Commedia,” by Prof. E. A. Fay, of 
Washington; the ‘‘ Bankside ” edition of Shak- 
spere, on behalf of the Shakspere Society of New 
York ; and ‘‘ Domesday Studies,” in two parts, 
on behalf of the Royal Historical Society. 

Philosophy, d:c.—In the English and Foreign 
Philosophical Library—a second edition of Dr. 
W. Pole’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Music,” with amend- 
ments and additions; Fichte’s popular works, 
“The Nature of the Scholar,’ ‘‘ The Vocation 
of Man,” ‘‘The Doctrine of Religion, ‘‘ The 
Science of Knowledge,” and ‘‘The Science of 
Rights,” translated by A. E. Kroeger, with a 
memoir by Dr. William Smith; also ‘‘ The 
New Catholic Church, with Thoughts on Theism, 
and Suggestions towards a Public Religious 
Service in Harmony with Modern Science and 
Philosophy.” 

Natural Science.—-‘‘South African Butterflies : 
a Monograph on the Extra-tropical Species,’ 
by Roland Trimen and Col. J. H. Bowker, 
vols. i. and ii., containing the Nymphalidve, 
Erycinidae, and Lycaenidae, with a map and 
nine coloured plates; ‘‘A Short Practical 
Treatise on the Nature, Causes, and Treatment 
of Cholera,” by Deputy Surgeon-Gen. Bellew ; 
** Air Analysis: a Practical Treatise on the 
Examination of Air,” with appendix on Coal 
Gas, by J. A. Wanklyn and W. J. Cooper. 

Philology, &c.—Brugmann’s “‘ Elements of a 
Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic 
Languages,” vol. i., translated by Dr. Joseph 
Wright; ‘‘The Rig-Veda Sanhita,” vol. v., 


translated by W. F. Webster ; ‘‘ The Bhagavad 
Gita,” with commentary, translated by Mohini 
M. Chatterji; ‘‘A Note on Indo-European 
Phonology,” with special reference to the true 
pronunciation of ancient Greek, by D. B. 
Murdoch; ‘‘The Origin of Greek and Latin 
Roots,” by the Rev. James Byrne; ‘A Ten- 





tative Chronological Synopsis of the History of 
Arabia and its Neighbours from B.0. 500,000 (?) 
to A.D. 679,” by Dr. J. W. Redhouse; “A 
Language Study based on Kantu; or, an 
Enquiry into the Laws of Root-Formation, the 
Original Plural, the Sexual Dual, and the 
Principles of Word-Comparison,”’ with tables 
illustrating the primitive pronominal system 
restored in the African Bantu family of speech, 
by the Rev. F. W. Kolbe; ‘‘ A Dictionary of 
the Kongo Language as spoken at San Sal- 
vador,” in two parts, English-Kongo and 
Kongo-English, by the Rev. W. Holman Bent- 
ley, with an Introduction by Dr. R. N. Cust ; 
‘‘A Grammar of the Kongo Language,” with 
an Appendix of Tales, Proverbs, &c., by the 
Rev. W. Holman Bentley ; ‘‘'The Fortunes of 
Words: Letters to a Lady,” by Dr. Federico 
Garlanda; ‘‘The Philosophy of Words: a 
Popular Introduction to the Science of Lan- 
guage,” by Dr. Federico Garianda. 








MESSRS. FREDERICK WARNE & COVS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘THE EARL’s RETURN,” by Owen Meredith 
(Lord Lytton), illustrated with photogravures 
and engravings from drawings by W. L. Tabor 
—the edition is limited to 250 copies ; ‘‘ Palestine 
Historical and Descriptive; or, the Home of 
God’s People,” by the Rev. W. L. Gage, illus. 
trated with upwards of 150 engravings and 
maps; ‘‘Great Events of the World in Prose 
and Poetry,” edited by Rebecca Warren Brown, 
with steel frontispiece, &c.; ‘‘ Pioneer Life 
and Frontier Adventures,” being an authentic 
record of the romantic life and daring deeds of 
Kitt Carson and his companions from his own 
narrative, by Drewitt C. Peters, Lieut.-Col. 
and Surgeon, U.S.A., fully illustrated ; 
‘*Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” a new translation by 
Mrs. Paull, with numerous original illustra- 
tions and sixteen coloured plates specially 
designed for this edition; ‘‘The Arabian 
Nights,” a revised edition from the translation 
by the Rev. G. F. Townsend, illustrated with 
numerous engravings and sixteen coloured 
plates ; a new edition of ‘‘ Pepper’s Cyclopaedic 
Science Simplified,” with coloured frontispiece, 
&c.; a finely printed edition of Capt. Marryat’s 
** Poor Jack,” uniform with the new edition of 
‘*Masterman Ready”; illustrated editions of 
‘* Gulliver’s Travels” and ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ” 
—both volumes contain twelve coloured plates 
and illustrations in the text by Ernest Griset 
and others; a new volume by Silas K. Hock- 
ing, uniform in style with ‘“‘ Her Benny,” &c. ; 
“A Long Delay,” by Thomas Keyworth; 
cheaper editions of Lady Barker’s ‘Stories 
about Christmas Cake,’ ‘‘Sybil’s Book,” 
and ‘‘Ribbon Stories’”’; of Mrs. Valentine’s 
‘* Kate Duncan ”’ ; and of ‘‘ Katie,” by D. Rich- 
mond. The following new books for boys will 
be added to the ‘‘Gordon Library,” viz. : ‘‘ Ebb 
and Flow,” by R. André; ‘‘ The Major’s Cam- 
paign,” by Capt. J. Percy Groves; and ‘‘ The 
Pursued,”’ by W. J. Gordon. Homer Greene’s 
stories of mining life, entitled ‘‘The Blind 
Brother”’ and ‘‘ Dick the Door-Boy”’; ‘‘ Young 
England’s Nursery Rhymes,” after water- 
colours by Constance Haslewood, printed by 
Emrik & Binger; ‘‘ Jappie Chappie, and how 
he loved a Dollie,” by E. L. Shute, with full- 
page coloured pictures, and many humorous 
vignettes. 








MESSRS. WHITTAKER & COVS AN- 
NOUNCEMENTS. 
‘* A DICTIONARY OF LOWLAND Scotcu; or, the 
Poetry and Humour of the Scottish Lan- 
guage,” second edition, revised and greatly 
enlarged, by Charles Mackay ; ‘‘ Sobriquets and 
Nicknames,” by Albert R. Frey ; ‘‘ Lost Beau- 
ties of the English Language: a Dictionary of 





Old English,” by Charles Mackay ; ‘‘ Morocco : 
the Land, the People, a visit to the Interior,” 
with six maps, by H. dela Martiniére; ‘‘ Ros- 
mini’s Method in Education,” translated by 
Mrs. W. Grey. 

The Specialist’s Series.—‘* The Telephone,” by 
W. H. Preece and Dr. Julius Maier; ‘‘ Gal- 
vanic Batteries,” by Prof. George Forbes ; 
‘“‘Sewage Treatment, Purification, and Utilisa- 
tion,” by T. W. Slater; ‘‘ Management of 
Private Electric Light, Installations, and Accu- 
mulators,” by Sir David Salomons, third 
edition, revised and greatly enlarged ; ‘‘ Elec- 
tric Instrument-Making for Amateurs,” by 
8. Bottone. 

School Books.—‘*‘ A Key to Penrose’s Easy 
Exercises in Latin Elegiac Verse”; ‘‘ The 
Public Examination French Reader, with a 
Vocabulary to every Extract,” by A. M. Bower ; 
‘*Speckter’s Fablen fiir Kinder,” edited, with 
a phonetic introduction, a phonetic transcrip- 
tion of the text, a grammatical summary, 
words, and a complete vocabulary, by Prof. F. 
Lange; an ‘“‘ Elementary German Reader,” an 
‘** Advanced German Reader,” and a ‘“‘ Progres- 
sive German Examination Course,” by the same 
author; ‘‘ Vilmar, Die Nibelungen,” edited by 
C. Neuhaus; the second volume (Spanish- 
English) of Ponce de Leon’s ‘‘ Technological 
Dictionary’; ‘‘A Compendious Russian Dic- 
tionary (Russian-English and Evglish-Rus- 
sian),”” by E. Dolbechaff, in co-operation with 
Prof. C. E. Turner of St. Petersburg. 








MESSRS. BEMROSE & SONS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
‘*Gop without Religion: Deism and Sir Fitz- 
James Stephen,” by William Arthur; ‘‘ Official 
Report of the Church Congress,” to be held at 
Wolverhampton (1887); ‘‘ Comfort for Small 
Incomes,” by Mrs. Warren, new and revised 


edition. ‘‘ Jubilee Reader” (Standards V. and 
VL.): ‘*The Dog: its Instincts and Useful- 
ness’’; ‘‘ Elephants, and all about them”; 


‘‘The Horse and its Master”; ‘‘ The Piper of 
Hamelin, and other Stories about Rats.” ‘A 
Manual of Wood-carving,” containing upwards 
of 130 original and selected designs, by W. 
Bemrose, new and revised edition; ‘‘ Manual 
of Buhl-work and Marquetry,’’ with ninety 
coloured designs, by W. Bemrose, new and 
revised edition; ‘‘The Corporation Plate, In- 
signia of Office, and Seals, &c., of the Cities 
and Corporate Towns of England and Wales,” 
by the late Llewellyn Jewitt, edited, and com- 
pleted with large additions, by W. H. St. John 
Hope; ‘ Coal Tar Tree Chart,” illustrating the 
various chemical products derived from coal 
and coal tar, designed in the form of a genea- 
logical tree, including all the more important 
compounds, together with those formed by 
chemical treatment, and leading upwards to 
the varied and beautiful dyes known as the 
coal tar colours, compiled by Mr. Benjamin 
Nickels, size 34 by 26 in.; ‘‘Map of North 
Warwickshire, South Staffordshire, and East 
Worcestershire Iron and Mineral Districts,” 
showing the railways, private railway sidings, 
the names of firms whose works are situated 
upon railway and canal, the canals, public 
wharves, and basins on the canals recognised 
as depots for the receipt and dispatch of traftic 
by the railway companies, gas works, tramway 
routes intersecting the districts, chief turnpike 
roads, scale of 3 in. to a mile, size 4 ft. 6 in. 
by 5 feet; ‘‘Three Centuries of Derbyshire 
Annals,” as illustrated by the records of the 
quarter sessions of the county of Derby, from 
Queen Elizabeth to Queen Victoria, edited by 
the Rev. Dr. J. Charles Cox. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 


LOVE’S SLUMBERS. 


“ Quis non malarum quas amor curas habet 
Haec inter obliviscitur ? ’’ 

Love hied him to the Court and flung him down 
Upon a gold-fringed pillow—tired-out Love — 
His impish train their light-winged fancies 

wove 

Round hyacinthine locks and white-rose crown ; 

Love turned—oft dozed—woke oft—with anxious 

frown, 

For swift steps that to Lydian music move, 

And bawling knaves, and eager wheels that 
drove, 

Or youth or beauty past, his slumbers drown. 

Love fled where babbling streams long sleep 

might rock ; 
*Mong green meads, where the lark prevents the 
sun, 
And guileless swains come, slept Love on a 
fleece, 

Or soothed with tuneful pipe the silly flock ; 

And Love still haunts Arcadia, sets at one— 
Kind Love—twin hearts, breeding delicious 


peace. 
M. G. WATKINS. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


TuE Expositor for October wisely puts in the 
foreground another vividly written article by 
Prof. Westcott, on the Revised Version of the 
New Testament. Dr. David Brown follows 
with his painfully interesting reminiscences of 
Edward Irving. Whether these are in place in 
a journal of critical and historical exegesis may 
be doubted; but their intrinsic value will 
induce scholars to pardon the irregularity of 
their admission. The other articles present no 
features of special interest except to homilists. 
“Ichabod” will be the regretful verdict of 
many readers. Perhaps, however, an exception 
may be made for a brief note by Mr. Chase, on 
the word vaés in Eph. ii. 21. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ANDERSEN’S, H. C., Briefwechsel m. dem Grossherzog 
Carl Alexander v. Sachsen-Weimar-Eisevach u. 
anderen Zeitgenossen. Hrsg. v.E. Jonas. Leipzig: 
Friedrich. 4M. 

BaBELON, E. J.e cabinet des antiques 4 la Bib‘iothéque 
Nationale. ire Série. Paris: A. Lévy. 3)fr. 
BorpEaux, R. Traité de Ja 1¢paration des églises. 

Paris: Baudry. 7 tr. fv. 

Burty, Ph. L’age du Romantisme. 4°? Livraison. 
Camille Rogier. Paris: Monnier. 4 fr. 

GuiInEt, L. Le Grand-Ducké de Luxembourg vis.i- 
vis de Ja France et de l’Allemagne. Paris: Jouvet. 
2tr. 25¢. 

GortTuEs Briefwecheel m. Friedrich Rochlitz. Leip- 
ziz: Biedermann. 8 M. 

HEYFxipeR, O. ‘Transkaspien u. seine Eisenbahn. 

_ Hannover: Helwing. 8 M. 

Ketrer, UO. Reisemlier aus Ostafrika u. Madagaskar. 

_ Lripzig: Winter. 7M. 

Ko:cnitzky, M. v. Deutsche Colonialgeschichte. 
Leipzig: Frohberg. 12 M. 

MicueL, K. Gérard 1erburg (Ter Borch) et sa famille. 
Paris: Rouam. 3 fr. 

NgEumann. W. Grundriss e. Geschichte der bildenden 
Kiinste u. d. Kunstzewerbes in Liv-, Est- u. 
Kurland Reval: Kluge. 6 M. 

Rixc, V. Deutsche Kolonialgesellschaften. Berlin: 
Heymann. 3M. 

Sampirk, A. Les chemins de fer a faible trafic en 
France. Paris: Baudry. 15 fr. 


HISTORY, ETC. 


ALBERTI, G. Le corporazioni d’arti e mestieri e la 
liberta del commercio interno negli antichi econo- 
misti italiani. Milan: Hoepli. 6 fr. 

CHAMPOLLION-FicEac. Chroniques Dauphinoises et 
ee See pendant la Révolution. Paris: 

icad. 6fr. 

GESCHICHTE der europiischen Staaten. Geschichte der 
Schweizerischen Kidgenossenschaft. 1. Bi. Von 
J. Di-rauer. Gotha: Perthes. 9 M. 

LarGaJoLtr, D. Della politica religiosa di Giuliano im- 
peratore e degli studi critici pid recenti. Piacenza: 
Marchesotti. 1 fr. 50 c. 

Napotgon, le Prince. Napoléon et ses détracteurs. 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 3 fr. 50¢. 

Petit, E. Histoire des Ducs de Bourgogne de la race 
capétienne, T.2. Paris: Picard. 





PHYSICAL SOIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


BoérrcHER, E. Orographie u. Hydrographie d. Kongo- 
beckens. Berlin: Haude & Spener. 3 M. 
DENAEYER, A. Les Bactéries schizomycétes. Brussels: 
Manceaux. 38 fr. 50c. 
GERSTAECEER. A. Das Skelet d. Diglings Hyperoodon 
rostratus (Pont.). Leipzig: Winter. 18 Mt 
Haun, G@. Kleine Pilzkunde. Gera: Kanitz. 2 M. 40 Pf. 
HarNack, A. Leibniz’ Bedeutung in der Geschichte 
der Mathematik. Dresden: v. Zahn. 1 M. 
JAESCHE, E. Werden, Sein u. Erscheinungsweise d. 
Bewusstseins. Heidelberg: Weiss. 1 M. 80 Pf. 
KATZENELSOHN, N. Ub. den Einfluss der Temperatur 
auf die Elasticitit der Metalle. Berlin: Mayer & 
Miiller. 1M. 80 Pf. 
LEHMANN, O. Das Problem der Willensfreiheit. Leip- 
zig: Fock. 1M. 50 Pt. 


PHILOLOGY. 


STERNBECK, H. Unrichtige Wortaufstellungen u. 
Wortdeutungen zu Raynouard’s Lexique roman. 
1.1. Berlin: Mayer & Miiller. 2M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF WORDSWORTH. 
Eastbourne : Sept. 28, 1887. 

Subjoined is an exact copy of a letter from 
Wordsworth to Edwin Hill Handley, who had 
submitted some verses of his to the poet for his 
opinion upon them. The original was given 
many years ago to a member of my family by 
the recipient, and is now in my possession. It 
has of course never been published. There is 
a word or two I cannot read, so have I left a 
dash. The writing of the original is singularly 
rough and careless, though the expression is so 
polished. A. F. WHEELER. 

‘* Rydal Mount, Kendal, October 4', 1830. 

** Dear Sir,—I lose no time in replying to your 
communication, and will proceed to the point with- 
out ceremony or apology. I protest, on your 
behalf, against the competence of the tribunal 
whose judgment you are content to abide by. A 
question of this moment can be decided only by 
and within the mind that proposes it. Allow me 
to say that you have reversed the order of judicial 
proceedings by appealing from the higher (higher 
assuredly ‘quoad hoc’) to the lower power. 
W Lat more then shall I say? That your interes- 
ting letter evinces extraordinary power would be 
obvious to the dullest and mostinsensible. Indeed, 
I may declare with sincerity that great things 
may be expected from one capable of feeling in 
such a strain and expressing himself with so much 
vigour and originality. With your verses upon 
—— Abbey, I am in sympathy when I look on the 
dark side of the subject; and they are well 
expressed, except for the phrase—‘Supercilious 
damn’ (it I read aright), which is not to my taste. 
And now for the short piece, that contains the 
‘* thoughts of your whole life.” Having prepared 
you for the conclusion that neither my own opinion, 
nor that of anyone else, is worth much as to 
deciding the point for which this document is 
given as evidence, I have no scruple in telling you 
honestly that I do not comprehend those lines ; 
but, coming from one able to write the letter I 
have just received, I do notthink the worse of them 
on that account. Where any one to show an 
acorn to a native of the Orcades who had never 
seen a shrub higher than bis knee, and, by way of 
giving him a notion or image of the oak, should 
tell him that its ‘latitude of boughs’ lies close 
folded in that ‘auburn nut,’ the Urcadian would 
stare, and feel that his imagination was somewhat 
unreasonably taxed. So is it with mein respect to 
this germ. I do not deny that the ‘forest's 
monarch with his army shade’ may be lurking 
there in embryo, but neither canI undertake to 
affirmit. ‘Therefore let your mind, which is surely 
of a high order, be its own oracle. 

‘‘Tt would be unpardonable were I to conclude 
without thanking you for not having abstained 
from expressing your sense of the value of my 
imperfect, and comparatively unworthy, writings. 
The true standard of poetry is high as the soul of 
man has gone or can go. How far my own falls 
below that no one can have such pathetic convic- 
tion of as my poor seif. 

‘* With high respect, I remain, dear sir, 

‘Sincerely yours, 
“* Wa. Worpswortu.”’ 





PARIS AND TRISTAN IN THE ‘‘ INFERNO.” 
Melbourne, Victoria: Aug. 17, 1887. 

There has always been a doubt as to whether 
Dante intended the Paris of Inferno, v., 67, 
to be the lover of Helen, or the Paris of 
mediaeval romance. The chief argument in 
support of the latter is that, in the passage 
referred to, Paris is coupled with Tristan, the 
hero of the mediaeval story of Tristan and 
Iseult. 

It is probable, however, for several reasons, 
in spite of the collocation, that Paris of Troy, 
‘Sir Paris far renowned through noble fame,” 
was intended; and the following passage from 
Chaucer’s Legende of Goode Women (Prologue) 
is interesting to readers of Dante as seeming to 
support this view : 


‘* Hyde, Absolon, thy gilte tresses clere ; 
Ester, ley thou thy mekenesse al adoun ; 
Hyde, Jonathas, al thy frendly mauere ; 
Penelopee, and Marcia Catoun 
Make of youre wifehode no comparysoun ; 
Hyde ye youre beautyes, Ysonde and Eleyne, 
My lady cometh, that al this may disteyne.’’ 


So far as I am aware, this curious parallel, 
which was pointed out to me, has not before 
been noticed. PaGeEt TOYNBEE. 








THE NAME ‘ OXFORD.” 
Nottingham: Sept. 17, 1887. 

I have waited for a fortnight to see if any 
one would expose the nature of the “ facts ” 
that Mr. Kerslake fondly imagines justify him 
in pouring out the vials of his wrath upon Prof. 
Skeat, Mr. Bradley and myself; and I should not 
now join in the fray had some one else been 
willing ‘‘to hold himself in contact with the 
cloud of supercilious and irrelevant posi- 
tivisms”’ in which Mr. Kerslake enshrouds him- 
self. But the “facts” upon which Mr. Kers- 
lake takes his stand, as the triumphant destroyer 
of phonological laws, are of so peculiar a 
consistency that I feel compelled to draw 
attention to them. 

Mr. Kerslake’s ideas of the value of evidence 
are, to say the least, peculiar. He has the 
most intense scorn for any documentary 
evidence, such as Domesday, that conflicts with 
his pet theories, and yet he is content to 
entrench himself behind mere assumptions, 
which he labels as ‘‘ actual facts.” And, while 
railing at the dogmatism of the scientific 
etymologists, he is most dogmatic in the 
enunciation of these “actual facts.” From 
the tone of his remarks one would imagine that 
these ‘‘ actual facts’? were as well established 
and as much above question as the multiplica- 
tion table, whereas they are pure assump- 
tions. They may be probable or improbable, 
but they are nevertheless assumptions and not 
facts. Because the ‘ prescript voice-names ” 
of rivers are much older than any of our 
written documents, the latter are, when they 
clash with more modern forms that favour Mr. 
Kerslake’s guesses, quite valueless and contemp- 
tible. Although he admits that local names 
may be ‘‘qualitied,” or ‘‘slightly varied by caprice 
of tradition” (in plain English, may become 
corrupted in the course of centuries), he yet 
prefers, when it suits him, a modern form to 
an older one that must come, even on his own 
lines of reasoning, ‘‘ from anissue much nearer 
the source.” With all his contempt for 
‘* documentary evidence,” he does not hesitate 
to appeal to it when, as in the case of Exun- 
ceaster (where he comes to grief through his 
inability to discriminate between a stem and an 
inflection), it seems to favour his theories, In 
short, Mr. Kerslake is a most eccentric adver- 
sary; for so many of his principles are “in 
perverse conflict’ with one another that it is 
impossible to pin him to any one. It is quite 
in character that he should, shortly after 
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indulging in a sneer at my “contemptuous 
and irrelevant verbosity,” treat us to an utterly 
irrelevant and incomprehensible /farrago of 
mixed metaphors about ‘ripple images,” &c., 
and should scold Mr. Bradley, Mr. Mayhew, 
and me with an energy worthy of Thersites 
himself. After these inconsistencies, it is 
matter for small wonder that he chooses a word 
of admittedly French origin as a text for a 
warning against ‘‘ having our birthright in our 
own speech abjudicated from us” by such 
incompetent blunderers as Prof. Skeat, while 
he is himself endeavouring to make out that a 
large portion of ‘‘ our own speech ” is Celtic. 

T propose to leave the etymological side of 
this subject out of sight; for Mr. Bradley has 
effectively settled Mr. Kerslake’s latest con- 
tentions. ButIam really surprised that even 
Mr. Kerslake should plead that it has ‘‘ become 
time that a little of the popular or jury prin- 
ciple should be infused into these matters.” 
If Mr. Kerslake’s idea were ever carried out, 
what a glorious time the perpetrators of ‘‘in- 
genious etymologies” would have! One 
shudders at the thought of what the standard 
dictionary of the future would be with its ety- 
mologies settled for ever by plebiscite. Per- 
haps a final text of Shakspere, as settled by the 
‘* intelligent electors,’ would be an advantage, 
for it would save us from the flood of frequently 
foolish emendations with which we are 
inundated ; but the omniscience of the ‘‘ British 
democracy ’’ would scarcely be equal to the 
task of editing the Ormulum or Piers Plowman. 
It is surely a novel theory, even in the poor, 
ill-used science of etymology, that the opinions 
of those who have studied the subject scientifi- 
cally are to be overwhelmed by the votes of 
men absolutely ignorant of the merest rudi- 
ments of the science. Yet this is the consum- 
mation that Mr. Kerslake sighs for! But, as a 
fact, there is to-day a great deal too much of 
‘*the popular or jury system ” introduced into 
etymology. A man entirely ignorant of 
chemistry or botany wisely lets those subjects 
alone, as Prof. Skeat has well said ; but ‘‘a man 
entirely ignorant of the first principles of 
etymology does not leave the subject alone, but 
considers his ‘opinions’ as good as the most 
assured results of the most competent scholars ” 
(N. & Q., 7th 8., iv., 31.) And, if his etymo- 
logy be ingenious, picturesque, or paradoxical, 
he will have a larger following among the 
people than the competent scholar. 8. Jerome 
might have had the tribulations of the 
scientific etymologists in his mind when he 
wrote a passage whose apposite character must 
be my excuse for borrowing it from Ducange 
(Praefatio, § 78): 


**¢ Felices,’ inquit Fabius, ‘essent artes, si de 
illis soli artifices judicarent.’ Poetam non potest 
nosse, nisi qui versum potest struere. Philosophos 
non intelligit, nisi qui scit dogmatum varieiates. 
Manufacta et oculis patentia magis probant arti- 
fices. Nostra quam dura sit necessitas potest animad- 
verti, quod vulgi standum est judicio; et ille in turba 
metuendus, quem, cum videris solum, despicias. 
Hoc praeteriens tetigi, ut eruditis contentus 
auribus, non magnopere curemus quid imperitorum 
de - nostro rumusculi jactitent’’ (Zp., 26, 


c. 4 


Dr. Johnson defines a “fact” as “a thing 
done ; something not barely supposed or sus- 
pected, but really done; reality, not supposi- 
tion; not speculation.” Now, it is quite im- 
possible to square most of Mr. Kerslake’s 
‘‘actual facts,” even when they are “in the 
native matrix of their own surroundings,” 
with this definition of an ordinary fact. His 
‘*facts”’ are speculations, or inductions that 
have assumed in his mind the consistency of 
facts. Mr. Bradley has shown that Mr. Kers- 
lake’s ‘‘indisputable and typical evidence,” 
his “decisive fact,” that ‘ Eurauch = York 
is situated on that part of the river Eure which 


had already, even in prehistoric times, become 
the Ouse,” is only, at the most favourable 
estimate, a plausible guess. It is, moreover, 
an assumption, not a fact, that the river-names 
Eure and Ouse are identical, and that one had 
changed to the other, ‘‘even in prehistoric 
times. 

Another of Mr. Kerslake’s ‘‘ facts” is that 
Oxford “‘ already [that is, when it received its 
English name] contained three churches of 
Celtic dedication.” This is not a fact, but an 
assumption ; and, similarly, it is not a fact, 
but an assumption, that 8S. Aldate= S. 
Eldad ; and it is an improbable assumption, not 
a fact, that S. Ebbe=S. Abban. Now, I 
maintain that even if these dedications un- 
doubtedly referred to Celtic saints, afid if 
Mr. Kerslake could prove that these dedica- 
tions existed before the Norman Conquest, it 
would still not convert his assumption that 
these dedications existed in (say) the sixth cen- 
tury into an “ actual fact.” But his *dogma- 
tism is so excessive that he considers this 
‘‘ actual fact” strong enough to condemn any 
documentary evidence that should conflict with 
it, ‘even though it should include a paradigm 
of an Anglo-Saxon grammar ”’; and he triumph- 
antly holds this up as ‘another example of 
the conflicts of philological certainties with 
actual facts”! In the light of such “ actual 
facts” it is easy to understand Mr. Kerslake’s 
contempt for ‘‘ documentary evidence.” Of a 
verity such ‘“‘facts” have only ‘‘a treacherous 
footing in the shifting quicksands” of erratic 
speculations. 

With such iteas of what constitutes an ‘‘actual 
fact,” it is not surprising to find Mr. Kerslake’s 
inductions rest upon very shaky foundations. 
The Abingdon history (vol. ii., p. 155) contains a 
list of saints’ relics possessed by that monastery 
in 1116. Mr. Boase refers to the fact that this 
list includes relics of three Breton sain ts —Win- 
wolaus, Judocus, and Sampson—as_ evidence 
tending to prove that a Celtic infusion existed 
in the population of Oxfordshire. Mr. Kerslake 
adopts this argument, and gives us some more 
‘facts,’ viz., that these saints were ‘‘ Damno- 
nian,’’ and not Bretons, that Columbanus, of 
Luxeuil, was a ‘8. Columba of Cornwall,” 
and holds that ‘‘ when these relics were enshrined 
there, their names must have been held in local 
veneration.” Thatis, because a monastery had 
bought, begged, or stolen the relics of a 
particular saint, it is ‘‘ a sound historical induc- 
tion,” or, possibly, even ‘‘ an actual fact,” that 
that particular saint had a local connexion 
with the district. If he should happen to 
be a Celtic saint, it is proof conclusive of a 
Celtic element in the population. This will 
appear a most astounding method of manu- 
facturing ‘‘ actual facts” to unyone acquainted 
with the miscellaneous character of monastic 
relics. I do not think a better proof of the 
absurdity of this contention could be cited than 
the case of S. Amphibalus, whose relics were 
enshrined at St. Alban’s, who was supplied 
with the regulation life and miracles, and 
whose ‘‘name must have been held 
in local veneration when his relics were 
enshrined there.’ Yet it is all but certain 
that 8. Amphibalus is merely the amphidalus 
or cloak of 8. Alban, whose own existence 
is not free from doubt. Similarly, the name of 
8. Ives was undoubtedly ‘‘ held in local venera- 
tion ” when his relics were enshrined in Romsey 
Abbey, and when the village of Slepe changed 
its name to that of 8. Ives. What historic 
‘* facts” we might work out from these circum- 
stances, ‘‘ when certain prejudices” in favour of 
documentary evidence shall have exhausted 
themselves! But we find, when we act on 
these “ prejudices,” that the very existence of 
8. Ives depends upon an abbot’s interpretation 
of a simple countryman’s dream! See the 











Ramsey History, p. 114; and we have the 
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evidence of Malmesbury (Gesta Pontificum, p. 
319) that, when these supposed relics were 
found, “‘ provinciales nec locum sepulchri, nec 
nomen Sancti norant.” If we turn to the 
Abingdon list, we shall find that the abbey 
possessed, in addition t> relics of most of the 
Apostles, portions of the anatomy of 8. Cuth- 
bert, who can never have been in Oxfordshire, 
S. Columba of Iona, and of various Frankish 
saints, such as Wandregesil, Audoen, Medard, 
Genevieve, Radigund, Gaugeric, &c. Nothing 
but the most reckless romancing could lead any 
one to assert that these saints ever preached 
the Gospel in Oxfordshire; and there is no 
reason why Winwolaus, Judocus, and Sampson 
should be separated from their fellows and 
exhibited as Celtic evangelists in Oxfordshire. 
The importation of the relics of Breton and 
Norman saints began as early as the reign of 
JMthelstan, who procured, through his friend- 
ship with Rollo, the relics of various Breton 
and Norman saints (Malmesbury, (esta 
Pontificum, p. 198). lfgiefu-Emma, the 
widow of King thelred, purchased at Rouen 
the body of 8. Audoen. She gave his trunk to 
Canterbury (dem, p. 419)—a circumstance that 
probably accounts for the Kentish dedication to 
this saint. Malmesbury Abbey became possessed 
of his head in a very immoral manner (Jb., 
p. 420). This Norman traffic in saints’ relics, 
which aroused Malmesbury’s indignation, pro- 
bably accounts forthe Breton relics at Abingdon, 
But, shadowy as is the evidence derived from 
the accident of a monastery possessing some 
odd bones of a particular saint, it is compara- 
tively substantial compared with another source 
of Mr. Kerslake’s ‘‘ facts” —the dedications of 
churches. There are three dedications to 8. 
Audoen in England; but who would have the 
audacity to state as an “‘actual fact” that he 
preached the Gospel at these places? Follow- 
ing up Mr. Kerslake’s system of discovering 
early historic facts “in the native matrix of 
their own surroundings,” I find that this 
district must have been converted by S&S. 
Leodegar, for we have at Basford a dedication 
to this saint that can be traced back quite as 
far as the Oxford dedications. But there are 
the awkward considerations in the way of this 
‘actual fact”? that this turbulent Frank was 
not addicted to converting the heathen; that 
he was, so far as we know, never in England ; 
and, finally, that this district was probably 
converted to Christianity before he was old 
enough to have participated in the work. If 
‘the conquests of the next fifty years” are to 
proceed on Mr. Kerslake’s favourite lines, the 
nineteenth century will have little reason to 
fear a comparison with its successor as regards 
historical and philological work. I am quite 
content that Mr. Kerslake should accuse me of 
wishing to ‘‘ seal up the very sources of know- 
ledge [!] for the future” by the use of these 
so-called “laws” of philology. He _ has 
brought the same charge, in almost the same 
words, against Zeuss, when the results of that 
misguided grammarian’s studies came into 
‘disastrous conflict” with some of Mr. 
Kerslake’s ‘‘ actual facts,” so that I am incur- 
ring Mr. Kerslake’s ban in excellent company 

W. H. STEVENSON. 
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SCIENCE. 


A Dictionary of the Welsh Language. 
Rev. D. Silvan Evans. 
(Carmarthen: Spurrell.) 





By the 
Part I. pp. 420. 


Tae appearance of the first part of Mr. Silvan 
Evans’s dictionary forms an era in the history 
of Welsh lexicography. The volume before 
me takes in the whole of the letter A, but no 
more ; so it will be seen that the work is on 
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anything hitherto attempted of the same kind 
in Wales. The. author’s main object is to 
give a complete list of the vocabulary of 
Welsh literature, and to fix the meanings of 
the words given by reference to the passages 
where they occur. The etymological re- 
marks in it are reduced within narrow 
limits, which I think is, on the whole, wise 
and prudent, since it is early as yet to attempt 
to treat of the origin of Welsh words in any- 
thing like an exhaustive manner. Welsh 
etymology is a subject which can only be 
successfully attacked with the aid of the 
other Celtic languages, and more especially 
Old-Irish. But the discoveries recently made 
in Irish philology have been so fast following 
one another that one has as yet scarcely had 
time to appreciate their full bearing on the 
study of the kindred dialects. In the mean- 
while Mr. Silvan Evans pursues with vigour 
and precision a work to which his whole life 
has been devoted, and one for which he is far 
the fittest man living. When it is finished, 
it will serve, among other things, to deliver 
the student from the distrust and feeling of 
insecurity which must haunt everybody who 
has occasion to use Pughe’s dictionary. 

But even subject to the limitations under 
which Mr. Evans regards himself working, 
the volume is by no means wanting in very 
interesting and instructive etymologies. Take, 
for example, that of the Welsh word awgrym, 
which now means a ‘‘sign” in the widest 
sense of that term; Mr. Evans traces it 
back to the Old-English augrim, or algrim, 
which meant ‘‘arithmetic,” and was called 
in late Latin Algorismus. This in its 
turn is traced to ‘‘Alchoarizam magister 
Indorum,” that is to say, Mohammed ben 
Musa, who, in the ninth century, wrote a 
treatise on algebra, which was translated into 
Latin. Having traced the word to its origin, 
Mr. Evans follows it down in Welsh through 
all its modifications of meaning and use to 
our time. Among words interesting from 
the point of view of early culture may be 
mentioned adail ‘‘to build,” adeilad “a 
building,” which is analysed in a way that 
shows the word to have originally referred to 
the making of a structure of wattling rods, 
such as are sometimes still used for the 
roofs of outhouses, and such as I have 
sometimes seen when old houses in the prin- 
cipality are being pulled down. The volume 
contains several articles bearing on Welsh 
mythology, such as abred, afanc, and Ananrod, 
in which the reference to Arthur’s court 
should, however, be cancelled. The terms 
relating to Old-Welsh law are comparatively 
numerous ; but one of the most interesting of 
them is that of AJ] or Aillt, which Aneurin 
Owen renders “ villain” in his edition of the 
laws. I have no doubt as to the etymology 
of the word; in fact, it is proved by Mr. 
Evans’s quotations. The word is of the 
same origin as the verb eillio ‘‘to shave,’ 
and ellyn “a razor,” and an aillé was a man 
whose head had been shaved or tonsured as 
a sign of his being a bondsman or thrall. 
Whether the term Mab Aillt was synonymous 
with it, or denoted a grade higher and nearer 
that of a freeman, is a point which I cannot 
at present decide. What is otherwise known 
about Celtic tonsure has been touched upon 
m my Celtic Britain, pp. 73-5; but the term 
Aillé shows that the subject has far more 





historical importance than has hitherto been 
supposed. 

It is useless, however, to select articles of 
interest from a volume whose almost every 
page contains several, so I will only add 
a remark to the effect that it gives a good 
many words borrowed from Latin. The writer 
of the leading article in the TZimes on 
Prof. Sayce’s address at Manchester has 
been made, by a slip of the pen, to speak 
of the total absence of Latin from the 
speech of Wales, to which I might answer 
that I have years ago published a long list of 
such words. Many of them date from the 
Roman occupation, and occasionally they throw 
valuable light on the pronunciation of ancient 
Latin. Take, for. example, from the volume 
before me the Welsh word addurn, ‘ orna- 
ment,” borrowed from the Latin adorno. One 
would in vain ask the average student of 
Latin whether the o of orn- in that word was 
long or short, even if he could be made to 
distinguish between the length of the vowel 
and the length of the syllable, or, what comes 
to the same thing, between orn and érn. But 
one knows from the laws of Welsh phonology 
that the Latin word must have had orn before 
the Welsh word could become addurn, and not 
addwrn or some like form. Conversely, as it 
happens to be handed down that the Latin 
aratrum was aratrum and not aritrum, it is 
impossible, as some will still have it, to derive 
the Welsh aradr, “a plough,” from Latin— 
not to mention that the other Celtic forms of 
the word are equally impossible to trace to a 
Latin origin. However much it may be the 
fashion to look down on the Aryan farmer of 
prehistoric times, and however hard it may 
prove to fix the place of his first home in 
Europe or Asia, comparative philology, it 
seems to me, leaves one in no doubt that the 
Western Aryan at any rate was a farmer of 
some kind. This digression brings me back 
to where I started from—namely, the subject 
of the Welsh words of interest from the point 
of view of early culture; but it would take 
up too much space to give here a summary of 
Mr. Evans’s article on aradr. 

I will only add that I hope it will not be 
long ere the publication of another part of the 
dictionary will bring articles of similar in- 
terest under the notice of the readers of the 
Acapemy. Such a work can only proceed 
slowly if it is to be done well; and it is 
sincerely to be hoped that the author may 
enjoy health and life to finish an undertaking 
which, besides proving a great boon to Celtic 
scholars, cannot fail to be an everlasting 
monument to his diligence and devotion. 

J. Riys. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE ‘‘ DE VERBORUM 
SIGNIFICATU”’ OF VERRIUS FLACCUS, 
Oxford: Sept. 26, 1887, 
In the first volume of the Breslawer Philo- 
logische Abhandlungen, Dr.  Reitzenstein 
has recently published an essay entitled 
‘* Verrianische Forschungen,”’ in which he has 
made valuable contributions towards settling 
the question of the method pursued by Verrius 
Flaccus in the composition of his lexicon. 
This essay de-erves the serious attention of all 
scholars interested in the subject; but I have 
to complain that Dr. Reitzenstein has, in his 
introductory remarks, treated me with con- 
siderable injustice. 


In the preface to his edition of Paulus and 
Festus, Miiller observed four points in the 
arrangement of Verrius’s books as we have 
them in their abridged form. (1) Each book 
may be divided into two parts, in the first of 
which regard is paid not only to the first letter 
of each word, but also to the second and third. 
(2) The same word is often interpreted twice 
over, the writer sometimes giving different 
explanations in the different places. A word 
so repeated may occur in the first and the 
second part of each book, but never occurs 
twice in the first part. (3) In the second part 
of every letter we find a series of glosses illus- 
trated from Cato, some from Plautus, and 
some remarks on religious law arranged 
together. The quotations from the contem- 
poraries of Verrius Flaccus, Veranius and 
Antistius Labeo, are to be found at the end of 
the letters under which they occur; and, like 
those from Cato, were inserted by Festus from 
other works of Verrius Flaccus. (4) At the 
beginning of some letters we find words of 
religious signification placed apparently by way 
of good omen, as Augustus at the beginning 
of A, Lucetium Jovem at the beginning of Z. 

I published two essays on Verrius Flaccus in 
the first numbers of the American Journal of 
Philology, which I afterwards revised and re- 
printed, without any important alterations, in 
my Lectures and Essays (1885). 

The question between Dr. Reitzenstein and 
myself only affects Miiller’s third proposition. 
With this I expressed disagreement, saying 
with regard to the quotations from Cato, that 
it was reasonable to suppose that, as Verrius 
wrote a book upon Cato, his numerous quota- 
tions from that author were the result of his 
own researches, not taken by Festus from 
Verrius’s book, and afterwards inserted in the 
abridgment. Dr. Reitzenstein complains that 
I do not prove my theory. I do not see how it 
can either be proved or disproved, though I 
think that Dr. Reitzenstein has succeeded in 
strengthening the presumptions against Miiller’s 
view, which has the support of Gruppe and 
Hoffmann. 

Turning to Miiller’s notice of the Catonian 
and Plautine quotations, I said (p. 214): 


‘*The facts elicited by Miiller are undeniable, 
but they are not all. There is another pheno- 
menon which has apparently escaped his notice, and 
which goes far, in my opinion, towards justifying 
us in raising the question whether he has hit on 
the true explanation of the arrangement of the 
articles in Festus. There are some traces even in 
the epitome of Paulus, and many more in the 
large work of Festus, of the fact that Verrius 
arranged his instances under each letter in succes- 
sive series, each of which contained glosses headed by 
citations from the same author. Miiller noticed that 
many of the letters in Festus and Paulus are con- 
cluded by a series of examples from Plautus and 
and Cato. But I wish to point out that not only 
in the second part, aud at the end of the letters, 
but in the first part, and throughout them, there 
are distinct traces not only of Cato and Plautus, 
but of many other authors, having been used in 
the same way.”’ 


I endeavoured to prove this by statistics show- 
ing the existence of such series of glosses, and 
added (p. 217): 


‘*¥t should also be observed that the citations 
from the poets usually come together, and the 
same is true of those from the orators, and the 
books of historical or religious antiquities.” 


Verrius, I went on to say, probably 


** took one author at a time, or commentaries on 
him, and arranged the notes which he made or 
extracted in alphabetical order, and the whole of 
each letter is an aggregate of such separate series 
of authors. Verrius did not strictly observe an 
alphabetical order beyond the first letter of the 
words. His book still bore traces of its origin 
from separate commentaries, treatises, and mono- 
|graphs. Under every letter there are the clearest 
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indications, where the hand of the epitomator has 
left anything but the barest skeleton, that the 
same authors were cited in single series.” 


Under the term ‘‘authors” I meant, as any- 
one reading my essay will see, to include not 
only poets, orators, and historians, but writers 
on law, antiquities, and religion. 

Dr. Reitzenstein dismisses my theory as 
unworthy of consideration ; but I must observe 
(1) that he does not represent my position 
accurately ; (2) that, rightly understood, my 

osition is essentially the same as that to which 

is own researches have led him. 

1. He says that my reasoning is self-con- 
tradictory and leads to no results, because side 
by side with my own theory I maintain the 
correctness of Miiller’s (‘‘er daneben die 
Behauptungen Miiller’s als richtig aner- 
kannt”). I do nothing of the kind. I 
agree, and, so far as I know, everyone else 
agrees with Miiller, that the books of Festus 
may roughly be divided into two parts ; but I 
expressly said that Miiller’s other hypothesis as 
to the arrangement of the books was not based 
on a sufficient induction, and was, therefore, 
untenable. My own hypothesis, again, is not 
exactly what Dr. Reitzenstein represents it to 
be. I did not go so far as to say that Verrius 
arranged his books in ‘‘regularly recurring series 
of citations from the sameauthors(‘‘in regelmiissig 
wiederkehrenden Reihen”’). Dr. Reitzenstein 
calls my enumeration “ flii htig,” by what right 
I do not know. I can assure him that it cost 
me a great deal of labour, and that it was 
thoroughly revised before the essays were 
reprinted. No doubt, had I been writing a 
separate book on Festus, I should have 
strengthened my case by full quotations of 
the glosses in question; but from various cir- 
cumstances I was obliged to consult brevity, 
and to leave my readers to verify my statistics 
with Festus before them. 

2. But what is Dr. Reitzenstein’s own theory ? 
His whole argumentation tends to prove the 
existence, as the basis of Verrius’s work, of 
sets of ‘‘ gleichartige Glossen in unmittelbarer 
Verbindung,”’ for which common authorities 
must be assumed. Again, on p. 22, he says, 
“Die einzelnen Glossen des uns vorliegenden 
Werkes bezeichnen oder verraten sich iiberaus 
oft als Ausziige aus zusammenhingenden Dar- 
stellungen.’”’ ‘This is essentially my own theory ; 
but there 1s a difference between Dr. Reitzen- 
stein’s way of going to work and mine. I 
started from a statement of the number of 
times the name of an author (say Ennius) occurs 
within a short space, and inferred from the 
repetition of the name the previous existence 
of a series of glosses to the author in question. 
Dr. Reitzenstein sets himself, by a comparison 
of glosses under different letters, to prove the 
existence of homogeneous groups of glosses 
under each letter, referable to the same authori- 
ties. He goes further, and endeavours to 
analyse some of these groups into smaller 
ones. He assumes, also (p. 67), that Verrius 
made the extracts for his different books 
at the same time; his extracts, I suppose, 
from his various authors or commentators. 
He finds no more difficulty thanI do in holding 
side by side with this that each letter in Festus 
is divided into two parts; but, like me, he 
asserts the existence of these similar ‘‘ groups” 
of glosses, each referable to one authority in 
both parts (p. 28). I maintain that in its main 
outlines my theory anticipates his own, though 
differently stated and differently led up to ; and 
Iam unable to see, therefore, why he should 
treat it as unworthy of discussion. 

H. NETTLESHIP. 








THE LETTER ‘‘SH” ON INDO-SCYTHIAN COINS. 
London: Sept. 25, 1887. 

Will you grant me space for a short reply to 

Prof, Terrien de Lacouperie’s remarks on the 





character » = sh of the Indo-Scythian coins and 
the derivation I had proposed for it ? 

I do not wish to dwell at length upon the 
professor’s introductory remarks. As they seem 
to imply a much more accurate knowledge of 
a most obscure epoch than sober historical 
criticism can ever hope to recover from the few 
documents at present at our disposal, the 
arguments based on them cannot seriously affect 
my explanation of ». The Scythians, whom 
Prof. de Lacouperie represents as ‘‘ strangers 
in Central Asia, acquainted by mere chance 
with the current cursive Greek characters,” 
had, as a matter of fact, settled in Hellenised 
Bactria more than two hundred years before 
the character which I suppose to be Greek 
Sampi, utilised for Scythian requirements, 
make: its first appearance on the coins of 
Kanishka (after A.D. 78). As regards the pro- 
fessor’s palaeographic objection, based upon 
‘*the violent transition presented by the con- 
temporary forms of the two letters,” I will only 
remark that it is just the contemporary form 
of Sampi which remains to be discovered. 

After the clear evidence of the coins had con- 
vinced me of the existence of b as a separate 
letter in the Indo-Scythian legends, it was 
inevitable that, in my endeavours to find an 
explanation for this curious character, I should 
look to the Ariano-Pali alphabet. The apparent 
resemblance between pb and the Ariano-Pali 
s ( [’) had not, of course, escaped me; but, for 
reasons which to my mind still appear con- 
clusive, I felt obliged to reject the idea of his- 
torically connecting the two characters. 

If b had been borrowed from the Ariano-Pali 
alphabet, not only would this be an isolated 
example of Arianian influence on the Greek 
writing of the Indo-Scythians, but it would be 
most difficult to explain why } should bear a 
shape so different from that of the contem- 
porary Ariano-Pali s, which we can follow up 
by means of coins and inscriptions from the 
first Scythian invasion of Bactria down to the 
later times of the Indo-Scythian empire. 

But, apart from this objection, the direction 
of the writing has to be taken into account. 
Ariano-Pali writing runs from right to left; 
the Indo-Scythian Greek legends (almost with- 
out exception) run, like ordinary Greek writing, 
from left to right. As the well-known palaeo- 
graphic principle of shifting the shape of the 
characters to the opposite side when the direc- 
tion of writing changes was observed in Indo- 
Scythian writing,* the Ariano-Pali s could not 
have retained in the Greek legends the original 
position of its component parts, but would have 
appeared rather like q. 


As to the phonetic argument of Prof. de 
Lacouperie, that ‘‘ the Aryan-Pali letter sa... 
probably represented the soft sound of s in their 
[the Indo-Scythian] phonesis,” it is enough to 
— out that the b of true ‘‘ Scythic”’ words, 

ike KOPANO (Kushan) and bAo (Shih), is ren- 
dered by the character for sh, not by the char- 
acter for s, in the Ariano-Pali legends of 
Kadphises and Kadaphes, and also in the in- 
scriptions of Huvishka. 

In conclusion, I may remark that the state- 
ment of Prof. de Lacouperie, as to b=sh being 
sometimes drawn as P, rests on a misunder- 
standing. In my original contribution to the 
Babylonian and Uriental Record I had mentioned 
a few cases in which ) appears to represent the 
sound of r. But of the opposite change I 
know no example; and Prof. de Lacouperie 
will find it easy to verify this statement by an 
inspection of the coins in the British Museum. 


M. AvREL STEIN. 





* Compare the reversed characters on the rare 
coins of Huvishka and Vasudeva, Nos. 15, 34, and 
14-18 in the British Museum Catalogue, which 
have legends running to the left. 





PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE subject of Prof. Church’s introductory 
lecture, to be delivered at University College, 
London, on Tuesday next, October 4, at 3 p.m., 
is ‘‘ Ausonius: Professor, Consul, and Poet.” 
The lecture is open to the public without pay- 
ment or ticket. 

Corrections.—In Miss Lee’s article in the 
ACADEMY of last week, on ‘‘A Lithuanian 
Preacher of the Last Century” (p. 206, col. 2, 
1, 4 from bottom), for ‘‘threshing floor of 
Josaphat ” read ‘ valley of Jehoshaphat.” Also 
in the ‘ Philology Note” (p. 208, col. 2, 1. 21) 
Sor ““m dawt”’ read ‘* medawt.” 





FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravines, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding aod Christmas presents,— 
GEO. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE DATE OF THE 
PENTATEUCH. 
British Museum: Sept. 29, 1887. 


I shall be much obliged if you will insert 
these few lines in reference to the charges of 
inaccuracy which Mr. Robertson Smith brings 
against me in his reply to my article in the 
Contemporary Review, ‘‘ The Date of the Penta- 
teuch”’; the reply in the new number being 
entitled, ‘‘ Archaeology and the Date of the 
Pentateuch.” 

What I wrote as to the mention of “ Pul” 
in the First Book of Chronicles, he does not 
understand. I admit that my statement is in- 
volved. I should have written, not that 
‘*Pul” was alone mentioned by the chronicler, 
but that by him he was alone mentioned in such 
a manner as to be undoubtedly distinct from 
Tiglath-Pileser. Further, I should not have 
maintained that the discovery of the name of 
**Pul” in a cuneiform list of kings was, other 
evidence considered, sufficient to prove his 
separate identity; in other words, that the 
Assyriologists did not sanction the view I 
hastily advocated. 

Mr. Robertson Smith says that my argument 
for the minute accuracy of the biblical narra- 
tive of the oppression and Exodus, based on 
Mr. Naville’s discovery of the store-city Pithom, 
moves in a vicious circle. He argues that the 
fact that Tel-el-Maskhuta is Pithom, not 
Rameses, destroys the reasoning of Lepsius, that 
the builder of Rameses. Rameses II., was the 
great oppressor. Nothing of the kind. Lep- 
sius’s argument rests on an identity of name. 
Naville’s discovery proves that the founder of 
Rameses was also the founder of a store-city 
Pithom. 

Mr. Roberston Smith says that I ‘forget to 
mention” that the supposed Israelite names in 
the list of Thothmes III., occur in ‘a list of 
the districts of Palestine which His Majesty 
conquered at Megiddo,” &c. I did not forget 
that the title reads ‘‘ Congregatio gentium Ruten 
superiorum quos clausit rex in urbe Megiddo.” 
(De Rougé, Rev. Arch., N.S., iv. 346; so also 
Groff, Rev. Egypt., 1885, 95), The rendering 
** conquered” is impossible. 

Mr. Robertson Smith closes with some very 
strong remarks on my last paragraph. 
admit that it is open to misconstruction by the 
general reader, which I regret. My intention 
was to draw attention to the extraordinary 
scantiness of records in situ in Palestine and 
Phoenicia, and the consequent want of evidence, 
like that of Greece and Assyria, of a literatuie. 
1 was justified in omitting coins, but I was not 
in omitting the inscription of the Phoenician 
bowl dedicated to Baal-Lebanon; but if by the 
inscription of Arak-el-Emir, my critic means 
the five letters discovered by Count de Vogué, 
which the scarcity of Palestinian lapidary 
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records has dignified with the name of inscrip- 
tion, I think I was justified in passing this 
‘inscription’? by. We are all fallible, even 
the critics. It was, therefore, with some satis- 
faction that I read the following remarks of my 
critic: 
‘‘ Hosea began to write before the extinction of the 
Dynasty of Jehu, and Assyria came into no direct 
contact with Israel till after that event. The 
rulers of Israel had, no doubt, as the Assyrian 
monuments appear toimply, already had occasional 
relations with the court of the great king ; but the 
first mention of Assyria in the history of Kings 
(2 Kings, xv. 19) is in the reign of Menahem. Under 
the dynasty of Jehu Damascus was the all- 
engrossing foreign power to which every one’s 
eyes were directed.” 
How about the Battle of Karkar, in which 
Ahab and Benhadad II. fought Shalmaneser, 
and the tribute of Jehu recorded on the same 
Assyrian king’s black obelisk? It is impossible 
to understand the politics of the houses of 
Omri and Jehu without giving full weight to 
the Assyrian evidence. On this subject Mr. 
Robertson Smith should be the last man to 
write without due thought. He and I saw 
each other’s articles in proof. It would have 
been a great advantage if we had sent our 
corrections to each other. 

REGINALD STUART POOLE. 








THE RUTHWELL CROSS. 

Edinburgh : Sept. 17, 1887. 
While in the south of Scotland recently, I 
visited Ruthwell to see its famous cross, and 
in the course of my examination I had the 
good fortune to discover several more runic 
letters. These letters occur on the raised 
borders surrounding the panel supposed to con- 
tain the salutation of Mary and Elizabeth, 

and are as shown in the following diagram : 





qn 


| Salutation | 5 | 





' «| of Mary . 7 
aa and | 
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| A = | 
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The borders of the next panel, containing the 
archer, also show traces of letters, but they are 
too illegible to make out. On the west side the 
letters which Prof. Stephens and Mr. High 
read ‘‘ idwgiscef” are clearly “‘ degis get” 
with part of the perpendicular stem of another 
letter after f. I next examined the top stone 
to see whatremained of the inscription there. 
The name Caedmon has all but disappeared, 
being represented only by five faint per- 
pendicular strokes. The other two words, ‘* mz 
feuoPo,” are quite distinct, with the exception 
of the last o in fwuoPo, which is not so clear.* 
Mr. Sweet, in his Oldest English Texts objects 
to this reading of the words as being im- 
possible forms of the pronoun and verb, but 
nevertheless they are there. No other points 
of any impor‘ance were discovered. 


Gro. F, BLAcK. 








A ROMAN PATERA FOUND AT SOUTIL SHIELDS. 
South Shielis: Sept. 25, 1:57. 

A few days ago I purchased from the finder 
a tine Roman patera of bronze, six inches in 
diameter. It had been found at low-water 

* Iu Vigfusson’s Icelandic Prose Reader, p. 444, 
the inscription on the top stone is given as ‘* ksdmi 
ma fa(or «w)udo.” It is difficult to understand 
where he gets the first five letters, and, besides, he 
omits the b in fanopo. 


mark on the Herd Sand, South Shields—a 
stretch of sand dry at low tide, on the south 
side of the mouth of the Tyne.- The handle is 
missing, but the shield-like outline where it was 
affixed remains. In the inside of the saucer- 
shaped vessel and around a central boss is the 
inscription— 

APOLLINI * ANEXTIOMARO M A SAB 
which Prof. Hiibner, in a note on the subject to 
be read at the next meeting of the Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries, expands ‘ Apollini 
Anextio Maro M(arcii) A(ntonii) Sab(ini servus). 
Apollo Anextius occurs for the first time. He 
considers it a local divinity like Apollo 
Maponus, &c. Rost. Buarr. 








ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS AT CHESTER. 
Liverpool: Sept. 26, 1887, 

Since my letter in the AcADEMY of Sept- 
ember 24 (in which I referred to the probable 
existence of a representation of the ascia on the 
second stone named by me in my letter in the 
ACADEMY of September 17), I have had the 
stone examined by Mr. Shrubsole, and find 
that my idea is confirmed. Not only is the 
ascia there, but also what appears to be a 
malleus or mallet. Instead of ‘‘ two asciae,” I 
should have said that there were on the stone 
No. 5 in my last list (September 24) ‘‘an ascia 
and a malleus.” 

It seems also that on the stone No. 3, in list 
of September 17, there exist on the side repre- 
sentations of what appear to be two asciae, a 
malleus, a ligo or spade, and a scalper or chisel ; 
and we have thus the whole of the implements 
necessary both for digging the grave and 
cutting and inscribing the gravestone. This 
seems to prove that the phrase ‘‘sub ascia 
dedicavit,” to which the implements refer, was 
not confined to digging the grave only, as 
as some have considered, nor solely to sculp- 
turing the stone, as others have thought, but to 
both combined; and thus the tombstones just 
found are valuable as illustrating the phrase. 
The ascia occurs also on an uninscribed stone 
found, on which is said to be the figure of a 
man hurling a javelin. 

The letters P V B appear to commence the 
first extant line of the inscription No. 5 in the 
list of September 24. They may possibly 
refer to the tribus of the defunct Pub(lilia), 
though in that case they are not in the normal 
position ; but they more probably refer to some 
office he held, e.g., he may have had Publicani 
under his orders. But in the absence of the lost 
context, it is difficult, if not impossible, to give 
their real meaning. 

Work has for a short time been suspended at 
the excavation on the walls, but more inscribed 
stones are, I hear, in sight, and only want 
dislodging. The question, however, arises, 
whether the gain to epigraphy be great or not, 
is it not vandalism to destroy the charm of the 
walls? Whether they date from A.D. 400, or 
from A.D. 1646, they are still ancient; and 
their disintegration, by removing some stones, 
and recutting the others, takes away every 
vestige of antiquity. 

W. Tompson WATKIN. 

[With reference to the ligulate M in the 
inscription No. 5 in Mr. W. Thompson Watkin’s 
letter in the ACADEMY of September 24, the Rev. 
J. Hoskyns-Abrahall writes that ‘‘this is a 
well-known representation of the praenomen 
‘ Manius.’ ’’] 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


TuE Art Annual for 1887 will be devoted to 
the life and work of Meissonier,. The text 
is from the pen of Mr. Lionel Robinson; 
and there will be a full-page photogravure of 
‘‘La Rixe,” as well as illustrations of many 





other pictures, 


THE autumn exhibition of the Photographic 
Society of Great Britain will open on Monday 
next, October 3, in the gallery of the Royal 
Water-Colour Society, Pall Mall East. The 
exhibition will remain open daily from 10 a.m. 
till dusk until November 14. On each Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday, it will also be open 
from 7 to 10 p.m.; and on every Monday even- 
ing transparencies will be shown with the 
society’s optical lantern. 


THE next examination for certificates and 
diplomas by the London Institute for the 
Advancement of Plain Needlework will be held 
at St. Michael’s Schools, Pimlico, on Saturday, 
October 29, at 1l a.m. For further particulars 
apply to the Secretary, 36 Balcombe Street, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 





THE STAGE, 


AT THE THEATRE FRANCAIS. 


Tuincs have not gone very brilliantly with 
the Théatre Francais of late; and a rapid 
passage through Paris, towards the end of 
September, is not likely to permit one to see 
an ‘‘epoch-making” performance. Malle. 
Weber’s, in ‘‘ Hernani,” might have been 
that, but is not, so it seems. For myself, I 
saw nothing fresher last week than ‘Le 
Gendre de Monsieur Poirier ’—the most 
admirable, it is true, of those comedies in 
which Jules Sandeau has collaborated with 
“the Molicre of our day.” But ‘ Le Gendre 
de Monsieur Poirier,”” however admirable, is 
not quite so characteristic as one or other of 
the plays which we owe to Emile Augier’s 
unaided observation and fancy; nor is its 
interpretation, as a whole, at the present 
moment as rexarkable as it has been afore- 
time. Much fascination of manner would 
always be needed to reconcile us to ‘Le 
Gendre” himself—Gaston, assuredly, is but 
a single remove from a rogue, and we are 
invited to consider him a gentleman. When 
such a demand as that is made upon us, there 
is nothing like the personal charm of a 
performer to enable us to get over the 
difficulty, or to pass it unnoticed. M. 
Delaunay—Gaston’s earlier representative— 
had, for many men and for most women, just 
that personal charm. To sigh so delicately, 
one must be full of feeling; to move so 
graciously, one must be full of virtue— 
Delaunay led the judgment captive. But 
the eternal youth—though at last it was but 
the painted youth—of the French comedian 
ornaments or makes possible the part of 
Gaston nolonger. The son-in-law of Monsieur 
Poirier—the aristocrat in facile conflict with 
the bourgeois—is played by M. Worms; and 
M. Worms has knowledge, discretion, a 
measure of fervour: everything, perhaps, 
but the alpha and omega—everything but 
charm. Accordingly, there are moments 
when the character of the son-in-law is 
disclosed, not only as unsympathetic, but as 
revolting; and only a small share of such 
interest as the whole performance retains is 
due to M. Worms. Delaunay has retired, but 
Got remains. Monsieur Poirier, the typical 
bourgeois —solid, affectionate, limited, to 
whom money-getting is, indeed, a vocation 
and art but an agrément — was always 
one of the strongest, perhaps, indeed, the 
very strongest of M. Got’s rédles; and M. 
Got, though he does not throw apparently quite 
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parts, is as forcible and as finished as ever 
when he finds himself in his old ones. For 
those who have never seen him act Monsieur 
Poirier it is as necessary that they should 
hasten to do so while yet the vigour and de- 
licacy remain intact, as it was that the play- 
goers of my youth should see Frédérick 
Lemaitre while yet it was possible for this 
prince of the melodrama to go without error 
and with all the familiar verve and devilry 
through the part of Robert Macaire. In the 
future, Got’s name will be associated with the 
bourgeois of Emile Augier as irrevocably as 
that of ‘‘Frédérick’’ with Macaire, that of 
Jefferson with Rip Van Winkle. The part 
does not require passion, and Got has never 
been greatest in passion. But it wants con- 
viction, flexibility, a minute observation of 
the man of the suburban villa, a perfect in- 
telligence and experieuce in turning that 
observation to account ; and the result is now, 
and has been for a score of years or there- 
abouts, the production, by M. Got, of a genre 
picture as finished in every detail of gesture, 
raiment, and expression, as the genre pictures 
of Wilkie and of Webster. Got’s Monsieur 
Poirier is never very seductive; but it is a 
masterpiece, nevertheless. 

The parts which are next best played are 
those which are to-day in the hands of M. 
Barré, M. Roger, and Mdlle. Blanche Baretta 
Barré has held his part—that of Monsieur 
Poirier’s sensible and broad-minded friend— 
for a long while already ; and he has made it 
as effective, as sympathetic, and as true as it 
is possible for it to be. It is the happy lot of 
the gentleman impersonated by M. Barré to 
bring back from the ways of prejudice and 
folly both Monsieur Poirier and his son-in-law ; 
and you have only to see M. Barré in the part 
for two minutes to feel that he is potent in 
such a mission. Roger, a minor actor—never 
extraordinarily good, because he is a minor 
actor, and never extraordinarily bad, because 
he is an actor at the Francais—plays Vatel, 
the cook. Vatel is an artist whom the ecu/sine 
bourgeoise revolts ; and it is as an artist of sen- 
sibility—a cook and not a servant—that M. 
Roger manages to represent him. I am told 
the part has been played still better. That is 
quite possible; but it is played well. To 
Malle. Blanche Baretta fails the only woman’s 
character: that of the virginal young wife of 
Gaston. When the piece was first performed 
at the Francais—ten years after the Gymnase 
had produced it—was it not Madame Favart 
who pourtrayed the sufferings, the generosity, 
the womanliness of this young lady ? At the 
Gymnase itself it had been Rose Chéri, an 
actress wholly simple and sympathetic, who 
died young, and who could never have become 
old. Well, Mdlle. Baretta is not quite as well 
fitted as Rose Chéri must have becn to present 
a character which is practically that of au 
ingénue. She has not, perhaps, that degree 
of simplicity ; not quite that youthfulness of 
spirit. Still, her performance of the part is 
anything but inefficient. She knows her 
business, to begin with ; is essentially ‘‘ jeune 
dame,” and is all the better for not being a 
‘‘ grande dame.”’ She has the charm of 
quietude—can be as still upon the stage as 
Mrs. Kendal—and wears her dresses admirably. 
An actress not of genius at all, but of sympa- 
thetic talent; and one who even in a part of 
difficulty may be seen without complaint. 


But. I said at the beginning, these were not 
very brilliant days for the Théatre Frangais. 
With Delaunay gone, in something approach- 
ing old age ; with Sarah Bernhardt gone, in the 
very splendour of her art ; with Coquelin gone, 
to shine alone elsewhere ; with Got creating 
nothing new with distinction; with the great 
actor and actress of the future still undeclared 
and unsuspected ; with the wanted genius still 
missing—under these conditions, as a matter 
of fact, it is only the enormous prestige, the 
old tradition of the Théatre Francais which 
allows it to keep its place. Looked at bluntly, 
the present place cannot seem to be quite the 
old one. The Francais remains desirable to 
belong to; interesting always, of course, to 
visit. But the gulf that separated it from 
other theatres seems to be narrowing; or, if 
it is wide still, it is wide not so much by reason 
of the extraordinary excellence of the perform- 
ance of any single play as by reason of the 
existence of the great répertoire—the theatre’s 
capacity to present not one thing startlingly, 
but so many things very well. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Excert for the production of ‘‘ Pleasure” at 
Drury Lane—an immense spectacle, no doubt, 
with the actors as inevitable accessories—the 
London theatrical season has as yet made no 
sign. For revivals are hardly a sign. Of 
these there have been two, at the least. ‘‘A 
Winter’s Tale,” in which Miss Mary Anderson 
appeared in the Midland Counties in the summer, 
has been put on by her at the Lyceum, with a 
cast not incompetent, not notably worse than 
usual, but still not distinguished. An esteemed 
writer (‘‘ W. H. D. A.’’), who went into the 
Midland Counties for the purpose, gave to the 
readers of the ACADEMY, months ago, his im- 
pressions of Miss Anderson as Hermione and 
Perdita. They were not very favourable, and 
we ourselves have no wish whatever to hold 
forth on the mistaken diligence of the lady’s 
effort. Miss Anderson should have less zeal, 
and should attempt only the possible. The 
Haymarket has another revival. Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree has assumed intelligent command of a 
house lately associated with disaster and that 
had ceased to be interesting. ‘The Red 
Lamp” is moved thither from the Comedy, 
for the most part, with the original cast, 
but with Miss Achurch just now in the 
part first played so very ably by Lady Monck- 
ton. And Miss Achurch is an actress of 
very high promise—of resource, of feeling, of 
charm. Thereis yet a third revival, or removal 
rather, though it is not a very recent one. At 
Toole’s Theatre—pending the rebuilding of the 
Court in its south-western suburb—Mr. Clayton, 
deserted both by Mr. Cecil and Miss Norreys, 
presents ‘‘ Dandy Dick.” 

Two events are within measurable distance. 
We will mention what they are, and then the 
business of chronicling the more important 
movement at the Loncon theatres will for the 
moment be done. M. Coquelin, who has 
just been acting ia Bordeaux and Lyons, 
promises us a visit within about three weeks 
time. He will appear in a piece of which he 
reserves the rights, which was written for him, 
aud which fits him—or, to say the very least, 
tits his ambition—to aT. Alas! it is but at the 
Royalty—one of the least inviting playhouses 
in Loundon—that this most noteworthy comedian 
will appear. The second event will be the re- 
appearance of Mr. Wilson Barrett and Miss 
Kastlake somewhat later. We shall welcome 


this with warmth; so indeed will the greater 





part of the town. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 





DEMONSTRATOR and ASSISTANT LECTURER in CHEMISTRY. 
Stipend £120 a year. 

ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS. Stipend £100 a year. 

The above appointments are now vacant. APPLICATIONS, together 
with Testimonials, must be sent in on or before SATURDAY, OcTosBreR 
8TH, 1887, to the undersigned, from whom all further particulars may be 
obtained. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


Cardiff, September 6th, 1887. 








[HE MASON COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
SESSION, 1887-88. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE, 

The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on MONDAY, 3RD OCTOBER, 

No Student will be admitted under the age of 16 without having passed 
a preliminary examination. 

SYLLABUSES, containing complete information as to the various Courses 
of Instruction, Fees, Lecture days and hours, Entrance and other Scholar- 
ships, Prizes, &c.,, may be obtained from CORNISH BROS., New-street, 
Birmingham, price 3d.; by post, 44d. 

Gro. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 








The SESSION, 1837-8, will begin on 5TH OCTOBER. The College 
supplies for persons cf either sex, above the ordinary school age, the means 
of continuing their studies in Science, Languages, History, and Literature. 
The Chemical, Physical, Engineering Geological, and Bivlogical Labora. 
tories are open daily. Tne Enginecring Department includes Civil, 
Mechanical, Electric, and Mining Engineering and Surveying ; and special 
arrangements for practical work have been made with various engineers in 
and near Bristol. Information with regard to the lodging of students may 
be obtained on application. Several SCHOLARSHIPS are tenable at the 
College, Calendar containing tull information, price 1s, (by post, 1s. 3¢.). 
For pros ectus:s and further information, apply to the REGISTRAR, 





THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The FOURTEENTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, 
TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS, and the FIFTY-SEVENTH SESSION of the 
DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE, begin MONDAY, OCTOBER 3uD, 1897. 

The Classes propare for Professions, Commerce, and the Universities, 
The Physieal, Chemical, Mineralogicel, Biological, and Engine<ring 
Laboratories, and the Weaving Sheds, Dychouse, and Printing Rooms will 
be open daily for practical work. 

The following prospectus:s may be had free from the Secretary :— 

1, Pro-pectus of ail Day Cl-sses in the Department of Science, Tech- 
nelogy, and Arts, 

2. Prospectus of Classes for Occasional and Evening Students. 

3. Prospectus of Day and Evening Classes in Civil and Mechanical 
Enginerring. 

4. Prospectus of the Department of Medicine. 








In the press, and shorily will be published, royal 8vo, price 74. 6, 


SAN cTUARIE §&. 


“* Hate stands without and Hor-or sits within.” 
Draytons ** Warre of the Barons.’ 
Dedicated, by permission, 
To the Right Hon. ARTHUR BARON WROTTESLEY. 
By THOMAS JOHN De’ MAZZINGHI, M.A., F.S.A., Librarian of the 
William Salt Library, Stafford, 
Stafford : HALDEN & SON, 44, Greengate-street. 





Price One Shilling, post-free. 


HE TRUTH about HOMER. With 


Remarks on Professor Jebb's “Introduction to Homer.” By F. A. 
PALEY, M.A, LU.D. 





In crown 8vo, handsome cloth, 5s. 


NORTH - COUNTRY MAIDS: 


’ 
London; F. NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent Garden. 
AN EVERY-DAY STORY. 


Two 
By MABEL WETHERAL. 


“This little story is prettily told, and shows a delicate appreciation on 
the author's part for some of the fiuer traits of female character.” 
Athenaeum. 
“ Drawn by one apparently to the manner born and with many natural 
touches.”— Morning Post. 


London: RopeR & DROWLEY, 29, Ludgate Hill, E.C, 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MY TRIVIAL LIFE AND MISFORTUNE.” 


Tus DAY BS PUBLISHED. 


POOR NELLIE. 


3 Vols., post Svo, 25s, 64, 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE AND MIS- 


FORTUNE. A Gos3IP WITH NO PLOT IN PARTICU- 
LAR. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“The story of ‘My Trivial Life’ is a genuine book, 
and may indeed be esteemed for one of the bitterest 
and cleverest novels produced of late years......We cau 
recall few books of recent years in which there is such 
an intensity of life, such a passionate outpouring of 
experience,”’—Saturday Review. 

“She delights the intellect by a continuous succes: 


sion of bright, witty, often caustic sketches of what is 
commonly known as ‘ good society.’ ’—Szotsman 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
om Edinburgh and London. 
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